














Language and Life Series 


By J. C. Matthews, Dorothy Nell Whaley, 
and J. B. Myers. The Southern Publishing 
Company, 321 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Working with Words, third grade. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 273 pages. Price, $1.16. 

Learning and Telling, fourth grade. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 269 pages. Price, $1.16. 

Planning, Speaking, and Writing, fifth 
grade. Cloth. Illustrated. 304 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

Using Language Effectively, sixth grade. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 305 pages. Price, $1.20. 

A series of language and grammar text- 
books for the intermediate grades, built on a 
series of situations in which interesting con- 
tent is integrated with needed language 
skills. The content of each book is developed 
on a central theme. Attractively illustrated 
in color. 


Basic Social Education Series 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Down the Santa Fe Trail, by Frances 
Cavanah, illustrated in color by Sidney E. 
Fletcher. Paper. 36 pages. 

Buffalo Caller, by Ann Nolan Clark, il- 
lustrated in color by Marian Hulsizer. 
Paper. 36 pages. 

New Amsterdam Colonial Days, by Mar- 
celle Laval Duffe, illustrated in color by 
Janice Holland. Paper. 36 pages. 

The Newspaper in American Life, by 
Walter A. Wittich, drawings by Clifton 
Line. Paper. 48 pages. 

Planning Cities for Today and Tomorrow, 
by Fred A. Crane. Paper. Illustrated. 48 
pages. 

America’s Oil, by Russell W. Cumley, 
edited by Helen M. Strong. Paper. Illustrat- 
ed. 48 pages. 

Man's Use of Plants and Animals, by 
Virginia Cunningham, illustrated in color 
by Arnold W. Ryan. Paper. 36 pages. 

Trade and Commerce, by Frederick V. 
Waugh. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 

Our Inland Seas, the Great Lakes, by 
Janet Hull Zimmermann and Frank F. 
Bright. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 

The Wise Consumer, by Ruth Barry, il- 
lustrated by Don Nelson. Paper. Illustrated. 
48 pages. 

Looking Ahead, by E. W. Andrews, edited 
by J. W. M. Rothney. Paper. Illustrated. 48 
pages. 


Basic Science Education Series 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

You as a Machine, by Bertha Morris 
Parker and M. Elizabeth Downing. Paper. 
Illustrated in color. 36 pages. 

Animals of the Seashore, by Bertha Mor- 
ris Parker. Paper. Illustrated in color. 36 
pages. 

Gravity, by Bertha Morris Parker. Paper. 
Illustrated in color. 36 pages. 

For the intermediate grades. 


W hat to Eat—How to Prepare It 


By Bess V. Oerke. McCormick- Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Paper. 140 pages. Price, $0.45. 

A study guide carefully keyed to fifteen 
outstanding textbooks. Provides a combina- 
tion of laboratory work and home projects. 


G. Goodman. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
67 West 44th Street, New York. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 166 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The fifteen biographies include the story 
of each man’s search for knowledge of the 
world he lives in so that the map of the 
world unfolds for the young reader. 


The Girl's Place in Life and 
How to Find It 


Edited by J. Frank Faust. McDonnell & 


i Company, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. Pa- 


The Story of Meat 


By Robert B. Harris and Robert B. Hin- 
man, with a foreword by Jacob Simonson. 
Swift and Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 291 pages. 

Intended primarily for young men who 
intend to make a career of the retail meat 
business, the book is useful to teachers of- 
fering as it does a background of history, 
economics, and nutrition that lends perspec- 
tive to the place of meat in the development 
of civilization. 


100 Puzzles: How to Make and 
Solve Them 


By Anthony S. Filipiak. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 120 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Magic 


By Barrows Mussey. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 83 pages. Price, $1.00. 


How to Make Historic American 
Costumes 


By Mary Evans, illustrated by Elizabeth 
Brooks. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
178 pages. Price, $3.00. 

Begins with various types of Indian dress 
and includes the Civil War period. Contains 
nineteen plates fully illustrating the cos- 
tumes, accompanied by drawings showing 
the making of the patterns from easily ob- 
tainable foundation patterns. 


The Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book 


Compiled by workers of the Writer’s 
Program, Music Program, and Art Pro- 
gram of the Works Projects Administration 
in the state of New Mexico. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 87 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Instructions are presented in both Spanish 
and English. 


Famous Explorers for Boys 
and Girls 


By Ramon Peyton Coffman and Nathan 


per. Illustrated. 214 pages. 
A guide to vocational opportunities. 


L’Ombre d’apres A. Gennevraye 


Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée and Aurea 
Guinnard. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 223 pages. 

Second of a series of readers so arranged 
that the vocabulary and grammar will de- 
velop in a succession of constantly expanding 
concentric circles. 


Petits Contes Vrais 


By Mary Riley and Andre Humbert. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Cloth. 243 pages. Price, 
$0.96. 

A story trip to Brittany that weaves to- 
gether a historic past and a picturesque 
present. 


Shop Mathematics at Work 


By Paul L. Welton and William W. Rog- 
ers. Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 
Twentieth Street, Chicago. Paper. Illustrat- 
ed. 204 pages. Price, $1.56. 

Workbook designed with particular ref- 
erence to the needs of war industry training 
courses in the high school. 


Blueprint Reading at Work 
By William W. Rogers and Paul L. Wel- 
ton. Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 
Twentieth Street, Chicago. Paper. Illustrat- 
ed. 136 pages. Price, $1.28. 
A companion book to Shop Mathematics 
at Work listed above. 
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Current Publications 


Education 





“Studies of State Departments of Edu- 
cation,” Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

State Boards of Education and Chief 
State School Officers, Their Status and Le- 
gal Powers, Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Mono- 
graph No. 1, by W. S. Deffenbaugh, and 
Ward W. Keeseker. Paper. 103 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

Supervision of Education for Out-of- 
School Youth and Adults as a Function of 
State Departments of Education, Bulletin 
1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 12, by W. H. 
Gaumnitz and H. L. Stanton. Paper. 85 
pages. Price, $0.15. 

State Supervisory Programs for the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, Bulletin 
1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 10, by Elise 
H. Martens. Paper. 92 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Supervision of Parent Education as a 
Function of State Departments of Educa- 

(Continued on page 156) 








NEWS FOR TEACHERS OF 


General Science 
Social Studies 
Home Economics 
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Compiled after years of research, the excit- 
ing, informative Story Of Food Preservation 
furnishes an abundance of helpful source 
material for these three fields of education 


these busy days when you are teaching the timely, im- 
portant subject of nutrition to your students, you'll find 
Do You Know Edith Elliott Swank’s The Story Of Food Preservation a tre- 
What the “Iron Chink’ is? mendous asset. For this 104-page, non-commercial book 
—_ ont with its 92 large illustrations traces, in an exciting yet simple 

Where the Great Warrior's Trail is? way, the story of man’s search for food and the best ways to 
What Napoleon did for the food preserve it. Dealing with a variety of fascinating subjects— 
industry? Daniel Boone and his quest for salt, Johnny Appleseed, the 
lore of spice, modern canning methods—the book combines 
romance, adventure and history with an abundance of source 


These and hundreds of other informative questions material for the study of nutrition. 
are answered in The Story Of Food Preservation 


How maple syrup is made? 





GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


@ Mail the coupon below for The Story Of Food 
THE TEACH ER’S Preservation and The Teacher's Guide. Extra 


copies for students are available at 10c each. 
GUIDE 


Suggests Practical H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. ST-10, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me my complimentary copy of The Stery Of 
Classroom Uses Food Preservation and its accompanying Teacher's Guide. 
For The Book 








Name 


This handy manual, which gives a time-saving plan for Address__ 

applying The Story Of Food Preservation to the fields of 

Elementary Science, Social Studies and Home Econom- City. 

ics, has been prepared by selected educators after actual 

classroom experiments. It offers scores of practical sug- Enclosed find__for ____ student copies. 
gestions for art and manual assignments, laboratory This offer is good in U. S. A. only. 

work, field trips, food tests, plays and other activities. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 


the State report significant activities 








Clinical Psychologist Joins 
S.L.N.U, Faculty 


Dr. Douglas Parry, clinical psychologist 


at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York has been added to the staff of the de- 
partment of Education and the Bureau of 
Child Guidance at S.I.N.U. Dr. Parry will 
assume his new duties on Southern’s fac- 
ulty at the beginning of the winter quarter. 
As clinical psychologist at S.I.N.U., Dr. 
Parry will work with the Bureau of Child 
Guidance in the studies made of children; 
however, his work in that field will not be 
confined to studies made at the time of the 
regular quarterly clinics. He will also par- 
ticipate in the instruction of students en- 
rolled in the Procedure in Child Guidance 
course offered by the college and will be 
associated with the college testing program. 
It is planned that his work in the latter 
capacity will include individual guidance of 
Freshman and Sophomore students. 


Receive Christmas Letters 


The 600 former IIlinois State Normal 
University students and faculty members 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
Nations received Christmas letters and war 
service rosters prepared by the alumni office 
under the auspices of the War Records 
Board. Dedication of the university’s service 
flag for World War II took place at Home- 
coming time. 

Those listed on the service roster also re- 
ceive the J.S.N.U. News Letter, and copies 
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of the Alumni Quarterly go free of charge 
to enlisted men as well as to libraries of 
camps and fields in the U. S. A. After 
reading The Vidette, student semi-weekly 
newspaper, I.S.N.U. faculty members and 
students return copies for mailing to those 
in service. 


Teachers College Enrollments 
Down 


The winter quarter of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College opened Mon- 
day, November 30. The enrollment of 518 
students for the first day reflects a war- 
time trend in American teachers colleges. 
It is to be compared with a total of 853 stu- 
dents enrolled for the 1941-’42 winter term. 
Enrollment last quarter reached a total of 
615 students. 


Bohrod Wins Recognitions 


Aaron Bohrod, distinguished young 
American painter and artist-in-residence at 
S.I.N.U., was recently awarded first prize 
of $200 at the annual water-color exhibit of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. He received this award for 
his water-color painting, “Dark Sunday.” 

In addition to this recognition, Mr. Boh- 
rod was chosen from among America’s fore- 
most artists as one of the ten jurors to 
make awards at the “Artists for Victory” 
exhibition to open at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York next month. Mr. 
Bohrod left the S.I.N.U. campus early in 
December to begin his work with the other 
judges before the show opened on De- 
cember Fe 


Prepares Guide to Study 


Compiled by a committee of Illinois State 
Normal University faculty members is the 
“Guide to Study and Written Assignments” 
being used by I.S.N.U. students this year. 
The bulletin includes materials on effective 
study practices and gives general directions 
for written work, reading, outlining, and 
the taking of class notes. There is a section 
devoted to the writing of term papers with 
instructions for gathering materials, taking 
notes, organizing materials, the use of quo- 
tations, documentation, and other items. Last 
section of the guide is one on letter writing. 


County Superintendents Regional 
Conference 


A regional conference of eastern Illinois 
county superintendents was held Thursday, 
November 12 at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College under the auspices of the 
rural education department of the college. 
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About fifteen county superintendents of the 
area were present for the meeting, at which 
Miss Mabel Carney, professor emeritus of 
rural education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was the principal speaker. 
She spoke on the topic, “Educational Needs 
of Rural Education and Their Implications 
for Teacher Training.” Mr. Luther Black, 
superintendent of schools in Douglas Coun- 
ty, served as conference chairman. Discus- 
sion leaders were Russell Stephens, super- 
intendent of schools in Edgar County ; Wal- 
ter Grotts, superintendent of schools in 
Montgomery County; and R. M. Ring, su- 
perintendent of schools in Edwards County. 


Consider 1.E.A. Legislative 
Program 


About fifteen members of the Alpha Omi- 
cron Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
met Wednesday, November 18 in Charles- 
ton. Mr. E. W. Kersten, principal of the 
Mattoon High School, was the speaker of 
the evening. He described the research 
work of the Illinois Education Association 
in preparing its current legislative program. 
Mr. Harlan Beem; county superintendent of 
schools in Coles County, is president; Mr. 
Everett Green, of Mattoon, vice-president ; 
Dr. Hobart Heller, E.I.S.T.C., treasurer; 
and Dr. William H. Zeigel is secretary of 
the field chapter. 


Acting Speech Department Head 


Dr. P. Merville Larson, who has been 
teaching at the North Park College in Chi- 
cago, has accepted a position as acting head 
of the department of speech at the teachers 
college in Charleston. Dr. Larson will re- 
place Dr. J. Glenn Ross, who is on leave of 
absence as national director of the speakers’ 
bureau of the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Larson will take over his 
new duties at the opening of the winter 
quarter. 


New Member Added to S.I1.N.U. 
Child Guidance Bureau 


Miss Reba Hartley, who returned to the 
S.IL.N.U. campus last September as a mem- 
ber of the department of physiology and 
health education, has recently accepted an 
invitation to become a member of the 
S.I.N.U. Bureau of Child Guidance. 

Miss Hartley is a graduate nurse and 
holds the B.S. degree from Washington 
University. She has studied at S.I.N.U. in 
the departments of physiology, health, psy- 
chology, and Education. Last June, she re- 
ceived her degree, Master of Public Health, 
from the University of Minnesota. 
(Continued on third cover) 
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Home —_ classes are popular as one of the curricular changes in the Victory 
Corps program, Highland Park, Illinois, High School. 


High-School Senior 
Y 


— ° 


O, College 


Should high-school students 
skip the senior year on their 
way to college? 


A, revealed in November 23 press re- 
leases, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association is recommending that 
scholastically superior students go in- 
to college at the end of the junior year 
in high school, the high-school diplo- 
ma to be presented at the successful 
completion of their first year in col- 
lege. 

Justified as a wartime speed-up 
measure, the proposal was announced 
by the commission as a chance (1) to 
advance the education of boys and 
girls whose schooling may be inter- 
rupted by military service or war 
work, (2) to help preserve the col- 
leges as the sources of leadership for 
the post-war world, (3) to give the 
boys a “taste of college” before mili- 
tary induction and thus encourage 
their college attendance following the 
war, and (4) to enable them to re- 
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ceive training valuable as pre-induc- 
tion training for military service. 

It was further pointed out that 
there is some overlapping of the work 
of the last year of high school and 
the first year of college, and that this 
elimination of one year could be made 
without loss to qualified studerits. 
Concessions on the part of both in- 
stitutions were implied in such a 
move. 


The College or the Student? 


Viewed from the college angle, this 
proposal is neither new nor surprising, 
for as early as January, 1942 a num- 
ber of the higher institutions were 
inviting superior students to enter the 
second semester without having taken 
the last semester of high school. The 
recent extension of Selective Service 
to include the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old boys, with its threat of an 
utterly devastating effect upon college 
enrollments, has ied colleges in gen- 
eral to turn longing eyes toward the 
high-school students who have not 
even begun a Senior year. 

Then too, even before war came, 
Hutchins of Chicago was stumping 
for a liberal arts college made up of 
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By HAROLD SPEARS 


grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen—a plan which if effectuated 
would mean that for academically 
minded students high school would 
end with grade ten, the Sophomore 
year. No, the recent proposal to send 
younger students to college is nothing 
new, but due to the renewed ardor 
of this flirtation of the college with 
the high-school Junior, the matter 
deserves the careful consideration 
both of the parents of the students who 
are subject to this proposal and of the 
high-school teachers and officials who 
are in a position to advise these pa- 
rents and students and to help them 
think through the various angles in- 
volved in taking such a step. The rea- 
sons set out for the recommendation 
barely scratch the surface of the ques- 
tion. 

What's best for the particular stu- 
dent in question is the sane approach 
in judging any educational proposal, 
and parents and high-school advisers 
are bound to fall back upon it in this 
case. The benefits derived by the in- 
stitutions from such a move as is sug- 
gested are of secondary concern, and 
furthermore, would not be effective 
were not the student himself to profit 
maximally. 


Scholarship Not Sole Criterion 


Scholarship is apt to be overempha- 
sized as a deciding factor in sending 
youth to college earlier. So it was 
some years ago in the elementary 
school when children were encouraged 
to skip or to jump grades merely be- 
cause they were smarter in school 
subjects than their companions. The 
fact that the evils of social and emo- 
tional maladjustment eventually dis- 
couraged that practice, should remind 
educators that the mental capacity to 
do the work that is asked at the next 
grade level is in itself insufficient rea- 
son for acceleration. 

For the parent who faces this pos- 
sibility of sending a child to college 
earlier than has been the practice, the 
distinction of having a son or daugh- 
ter bright enough to be accelerated 
should not overshadow the realities of 
the situation. Does the student pro- 
mise to make the emotional and social 
adjustment as well as the scholastic 
adjustment? Is the maturity there 
that promises maximum benefit’ 
What is to be gained by the student 
as a result of the elimination of the 
Senior year of high school? 
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We must remind ourselves again 
that education is something more 
than passing subjects in classrooms 
and that the whole corporate life of 
the school and the community there- 
abouts sets up the living situations 
through which youth develop, for bet- 
ter or for worse. As these more im- 
mature youth move out from the close 
day-by-day contact with their parents, 
the higher institution is obliged to 
furnish evidence of an effective guid- 
ance program that assures the begin- 
ners the close personal direction of 
the staff. For years, it has been com- 
mon for the high school to provide a 
guidance program in which a home- 
room or session teacher acts as the 
close personal adviser of the student 
for his four years in school, daily con- 
tact between the two being provided 
by the schedule. 


Can the College Make 
Needed Adjustments? 


How will the college adjust to these 
younger students? Generally speak- 
ing, the college Freshman at the usual 
age of eighteen or nineteen is problem 
enough for the professor of English 
composition or what not. College 
courses to date have been offered 
more on the take-it-or-leave-it plan 
than have high-school courses. Where 
high-school educators have long since 
been accustomed to following the 
point of view that “the student comes 
before the subject,” it is quite doubt- 
ful if the average college staff can 
swing suddenly in this direction as far 
as the greater immaturity of this new 
type of college entrant calls for. Of 
course, even the inclusion of only out- 
standing students in such a move does 
not permit the college to place sub- 
jects before students of this age. 


Pre-Induction Training 


Provided that these adjustments can 
be made satisfactorily, the question 
must still be answered—why acceler- 
ate? If it is to secure pre-induction 
training for the armed forces, the 
Freshman college course must be 
compared with the program that the 
hoy would have taken as a Senior in 
high school. To date the Freshman 
college year in most institutions has 
been general in nature, the more spe- 
cialized work coming in the later years. 

On the other hand the high schools 
of the country have done much to 
move over to a wartime curriculum, 
especially for Juniors and Seniors. 
The High School Victory Corps, rep- 
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resenting the best judgment of the 
U. S. Office of Education and military 
leaders, has acquainted the schools 
with the courses and techniques that 
are called for in the high school’s war 
effort. The War Department has spot- 
ted the technical training that the 
Army most needs, and working 
through the Office of Education has 
provided the high schools with the 
printed outlines for these courses— 
fundamentals of electricity, radio, 
automotive mechanics, machines, etc. 

So closely geared to actual military 
needs is this whole pre-induction 
training program that a special record 
card of the work is now being devised 
for the boy to take from the high 
school to the induction center. The 
information will be used in the dis- 
tribution of these youth once they are 
in the service. 

As opposed to the training the boy 
can get as a high-school Senior in 
technical courses and in such other 
basic courses as physics, fourth-year 
mathematics, chemistry, physical train- 
ing, and aeronautics, will the pre-in- 
duction work the college offers him 
be better or in advance of this? Ii 
the college desired, could it offer bet- 
ter pre-induction courses without the 
student’s first having had the basic 
training represented in these high- 
school courses ? 

If the question resolves itself into 
a matter of a choice between the high- 
school Senior year and the college 
Freshman year for about the same 
course, all the other factors dealt with 


earlier in this article enter to help the 
boy and his parents make the decision. 

A college that invites a boy to come 
in at the end of his high-school Junior 
year is obligated to set out in black 
and white the course that it proposes 
to give him. Then and only then can 
the student and his parents compare 
the merits of that pre-induction train- 
ing with the merits of the course that 
his own high school can offer him in 
a Senior year. 

If the purpose of acceleration is to 
enable the boy to get a taste of college 
before induction into the armed forces 
at eighteen, the parents must satisfy 
themselves that life on the college 
campus now is normal enough to pre- 
sent the picture that will encourage 
his return after demobilization. 

The high-school course represents 
a four-year continuity of work, with 
the Senior year as the cream of the 
course. There is naturally a break 
between high school and college, the 
latter representing a new continuity. 

Educators who support the pro- 
posal of the Educational Policies 
Commission must be able to say that 
it is desirable to break the high 
school’s program by removing the 
prize year, the fourth, and substituting 
for it the first year of the college 
course, that course to be broken after 
a year or so by military service. 

The other alternative is to complete 
the high-school program, to “clean 
up” that continuity, and postpone col- 
lege until it can be carried through 
from beginning to end. 


Many boilers and even a silc are taken apart in the Victory Corps scrap drive, 
Highland Park, Illinois, High School. 
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Text of Recommendation by Educational 
Policies Commission 


We urge that, during the war emergency, 
selected students who have achieved senior 
standing in high school and who will, in the 
judgment of high school and college au- 
thorities, profit from a year’s college edu- 
cation before they reach selective service 
age; be admitted to college and, at the end 


of the successful completion of their fresh- 
man year, be granted a diploma of gradu- 
ation by the high school and full credit for 
a year’s work towards the fulfilment of the 
requireraents for the Bachelor’s degree or 
as preparation for advanced professional 
education. 





Of first importance to the youth 
who faces military service is physical 
fitness. Military drill is not enough; 
it does not serve this need of being 
able to take care of one’s self physical- 
ly. High-school physical education 
programs are by and large more 
aware of this need than are the phys- 
ical education programs required of 
college Freshmen. 

For instance, in the Highland Park 
High School the Seniors are required 
to participate in the physical fitness 
program five days a week. An obstacle 
course has been developed as an es- 
sential feature of this conditioning 
program. Backed up by a careful 
program of physical examinations, the 
course provides special restricted and 
corrective classes for those who can- 
not follow the strenuous five-day-a- 
week physical fitness schedule. 

In other words, the program lias 
goals in keeping with the needs of the 
boy in the armed forces, but in its 
methods it respects such basic educa- 
tional truths as these: (1) that no 
two individuals are alike, and that 
physical capacities and abilities differ 
as much as mental, and (2) that in 
any educational endeavor the instruc- 
tion must begin where the individual 
is. Yes, the colleges that ask the boys 
in prior to high-school graduation 
must be true to their physical needs 
in wartime. 


What About Girls? 

This discussion has been limited 
thus far to the treatment of the ques- 
tion of the boys. High-school accele- 
ration for the girls seems to have little 
if any other purpose than to give the 
colleges more students. For the girl 
who wishes to make a wartime con- 
tribution by going into war work, the 
decision is not one of choosing be- 
tween a Senior year of high school 
and a Freshman year of college. 

The girl who wishes to take a war- 
time job in an office, a defense plant, 
or elsewhere, must set aside college 
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for the time ‘being and go into such 
work immediately upon graduation 
from high school. A Freshman year 
at college is not alone going to qualify 
her for a war job any more than, 
and perhaps not as much as a Senior 
year of high school. 

High schools are now graduating 
girls trained for secretarial work, 
sales positions, and other positions 
that need to be handled by women 
on the homefront as the men go off 
to war. It is common practice for the 
high schools to give Red Cross first 
aid, Red Cross nutrition, Red Cross 
home nursing, and the various home 
economics courses that have a prac- 
tical value in wartime. The Highland 
Park High School is just one of the 
many that are doing all these things. 

Recently seven of our high schools 
in the Chicago suburban area con- 
ducted a survey of colleges to deter- 
mine their attitudes toward accepting 
such wartime courses as credit courses 
for college entrance. By and large the 
girls colleges frowned upon the cours- 
es as regular work, and suggested that 
such work be given as fifth subjects 
or as extra-curricular work, as they 
were doing in college.’ Yes, it’s very 
doubtful if the average college would 
give Freshman girls much of practical 
preparation for a war job. 


A Representative Body? 


In conclusion, attention is called to 
the make-up of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission that has recommend- 
ed the discarding of the Senior year 
of high school for the more scholas- 
tically able college-bound.? Of the 
thirteen appointed members of the 
commission, eleven are active in edu- 
cational positions, two having retired. 
Of these eleven, seven are in college 
positions, two as presidents of Har- 


‘This study is reported in the January and Feb- 
ruary, 1943 issues of School Review. 


*This paragraph refers to the membership of the 
Policies Commission at the time it took this action 
in November. As announced on page 266 of the 
December Journal of the N.E.A., some shift in 

membership is planned for the new year. 
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vard and Cornell. Only three are con- 
nected with public school systems, two 
being superintendents and the other a 
teacher in a vocational school. One 
of the superintendents represents 
Pasadena, a school system with its 
own junior college. In addition to the 
thirteen, there are five ex-officio mem- 
bers, but the commission lacks mem- 
bers who are actively engaged in the 
day by day close direction of a high- 
school program as a principal is. 

If such a group felt free to speak 
for the National Education Associa- 


tion in respect to a matter as far | 


reaching as the elimination of a year 
of the high school for certain students, 
it at least should have consulted high- 
school principals and leaders, those 
who know most about the high-school 
program and the nature of the young- 
sters served there. As far as national 
organizations are concerned, the most 
natural to which to present such a pro- 
posal in professional mariner would 
have been the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


This was not done. It couldn’t have 
been, for the organization dosn't 
meet until February at the winter 
N.E.A. convention. The writer was 
in Washington, D.C., November 21, 
talking to Paul Elicker, executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. A\l- 
though the Educational Policies Com- 
mission was meeting in Washington 
at that very moment to formulate 
their proposal, Elicker expressed no 
knowledge of it. Furthermore, he did 
express his lack of sympathy with the 
growing tendency for the colleges to 
ask for high-school Juniors in an at- 
tempt to bolster their enrollments. 

No doubt, the most noteworthy 
contribution of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission since its creation in 
1935 has been its publications dealing 
with the general functions of educa- 
tion in America. These were general 
in scope and established the commis- 
sion’s function as that of educational 
statesmanship divorced from the tech- 
nical workings of the schools. 


If it now expects to set out on a new 
policy, that of recommending changes 
in the actual form of American public 
and private education, it can do no 
less than dissolve and be reorganized 
on a basis of true representation of the 
groups for which it would speak. 

While the commission has done 
well to define the functions of Amer- 

(Continued on third cover) 
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Significant Changes 


In the 1942 


Revenue Act 


As Applied to Scdbeiadbuuuils 


F new 1942 Federal Revenue Act 
became law on October 21, at 4:30 
p.M., when it was signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The fact 
that the 1942 Act contains so many 
important changes has prompted the 
writing of this article as an attempt 
to summarize these changes in a brief, 
yet understandable form. This Act is 
the greatest tax law in American his- 
tory, and as such has two primary 
objectives, namely: (1) to provide 
revenue to assist in paying the costs 
of the war, and (2) to drain off sur- 
plus buying power that encourages 
price rises and inflation. 


Fifteen years ago only one Amer- 
ican in twenty paid taxes, while many 
speculated in stocks. Now eight in 
twenty will pay taxes and invest in 
the securities of the United States 
Government whether they want to or 
not. This year approximately 50,000,- 
000 people will pay taxes, 27,200,000 
by filing returns and the remainder 
by tax deductions by the employer. 
(Last year approximately 17,000,000 
taxpayers filed income tax returns.) 
Government revenue from this source 
is expected to be boosted to near 
$25,000,000,000. Even this enormous 
sum is far behind the $32,000,000,000 
expenditure on war for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, and the $80,- 
000,000,000 outlay expected during 
the current fiscal year. The total price 
of victory is now estimated by the 
most conservative at the incompre- 
kensible sum of $225,000,000,000. 


It is the belief of some that when 
taxes become so high, they should be 
deducted at the source. The reason 
for this is based upon the fact that 
most people do not save from each 
pay check in order to meet the tax in 
one sum on March 15 of each year, 
or even during the quarterly optional 
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payment periods provided by the 
Federal Government. In many in- 
stances last year borrowing of money 
was necessary to meet these payments. 
This necessity will be increasingly 
common this year. Beardsley Ruml, 
author of the “pay-as-you-go” tax 
plan better known as the Ruml Tax 
Plan, expressed the opinion that the 
Ways and Means Committee in Con- 
gress will likely consider this plan 
this month. 

The tax on 1942 income is comput- 
ed in the same general manner as un- 
der the 1941 Revenue Act. The 1942 
taxes will be much higher, in many 
instances several times the amount 
paid last year. 

The returns no longer have to be 
notarized. A declaration is substituted, 
but the same penalties as before re- 
main for making a false return. 

Payment is due on March 15, as 
usual, but the taxpayer may pay in 
quarterly installments as heretofore. 
Filing of either joint or separate re- 
turns for husband and wife is permis- 
sible; therefore, it is in their interest 
to compute the tax both ways and pay 
the smaller computation. 


Normal and Surtax Rates 


The normal tax has been increased 
from 4 percent to 6 percent. The sur- 
tax also has been increased. Last year 
the surtax in the first $2000 bracket 
was 6 percent. This year it is 13 per- 
cent. The surtax on amounts from 

2000 to $4000 is 16 percent, and 
from $4000 to $6000 it is 20 percent. 
The surtax graduates upward until it 
reaches the maximum of 82 percent 
in the highest bracket. Surtax is pay- 
able upon the first dollar of taxable 
income, and the average for all tax- 
payers amounts to nineteen percent! 

The only difference in the base 
against which the normal and surtax 
apply is that 10 percent of earned in- 
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come up to $14,000 is allowed against 
the normal 6 percent tax but not 
against the surtax, while the interest 
from partially tax-exempt bonds is 
subject to the surtax but not the 
normal tax. 


ExAMPLE: The single teacher who re- 
ceives a salary of $1700 per year (and 
no other income), from which he is al- 
lowed deductions totalling $200, has a 
net taxable income of $1500. After taking 
his personal exemption, $500, he is left 
with $1000 on which he must compute 
the surtax at 13 percent, or $130. He 
next deducts $150 earned income credit 
(10 percent of his net taxable income) 
from $1000, leaving him $850 on which 
he computes the normal tax at 6 percent, 
or $51.00. The single person with net 
taxable income of $1500 (before exemp- 
tions) thus pays a total income tax of 


$181.—Ed. 


Exemptions and Credits 


The personal exemption has been 
lowered from $750 to $500 for single 
persons and from $1500 to $1200 for 
married persons, or those occupying 
the head of a family status. Those in 
the armed forces below the grade of 
commissioned officer get an additional 
wartime allowance of $250 if single 
and $300 if married. 

The credit for dependents has been 
lowered from $400 to $350. The rules 
determining a dependency relation- 
ship are the same as last year. 


Deductions from Gross Income 


There are certain significant chang- 
es relative to deductions from gross 
income that are permitted this year in 
arriving at the taxpayer’s net taxable 
income. Extraordinary medical ex- 
penses which exceed 5 percent of the 
net income may be deducted up to 
$2500 for the taxpayer who occupies 
the head of a family status, and $1250 
for a single person provided, however, 
that in neither case the expense is 
compensated for by insurance. It is 
worth noting that the definition of 
medical expenses is broad, for it cov- 
ers deutistry and surgery, and health 
and accident insurance premiums. 

The 1942 Revenue Act corrects a 
long-existing narrow and one-sided 
interpretation of the law on. deduc- 
tions of nonbusiness expenses. Courts 
have held that the income from both 
trade and nontrade activities is tax- 
able, but only the expenses incurred 
in connection with a trade or business 
have been allowed as deductions. The 
Act provides relief from this inequal- 
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ity by allowing all of the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid for the 
management or maintenance of prop- 
erty held for the production of in- 
come, even though there is no likeli- 
hood that the property will be sold at 
a profit or will be otherwise produc- 
tive of income. Expenses of a project, 
carried on as a sport, hobby, or re- 
creation are not allowable as nonbusi- 
ness expenses. To be deductible such 
expenses must be ordinary and neces- 
sary, reasonable in amount, and bear 
a reasonable relation to the project. 

Deductions are allowed for the first 
time this year for payments made by 
the consumer covering retailers’ occu- 
pational taxes where such taxes are 
passed on to the consumer. 

The so-called Illinois Sales Tax is 
an example of this type of tax. Since 
it has been theoretically interpreted 
instead of being practically considered, 
taxpayers in previous years were not 
permitted to deduct this tax that was 
handed down to them by retail stores. 
In computing this tax the taxpayer 
should remember that until July 1 it 
was paid at the rate of 3 percent and 
that beginning with July 1 the rate 
was lowered to two percent. 


The 10 percent earned income 


credit is retained for normal tax pur- 


poses, as are the usual deductions 
such as contributions, interest paid, 
bad debts, various taxes except the 
Federal income taxes, etc. 


The Victory Tax 


A new and drastic withholding tax 
of 5 percent is to apply to all incomes 
beginning January 1, 1943. It does 
not apply to any of the income for 
1942. No mention will be made on 
the 1942 returns, but all taxpayers 
will find a place for their Victory Tax 
on the 1943 returns to be filed on 
March 15, 1944. This tax is to ter- 
minate on January | next after the end 
of the war. 

Every person who earns more than 
$12 per week or $624 per year is sub- 
ject to this tax. In other words, one 
who earns over $624 per year will pay 
or have deducted from his pay 5 per- 
cent of this excess on either a weekly, 
monthly, or annual basis, depending 
upon the method in which he receives 
his pay and whether or not he is in 
business for himself. For most em- 
ployees it will operate in a way similar 
to the social security deduction from 
pay checks retained by the employer 
and turned over periodically by him 
to the Federal Government. 
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Those other than wage earners may 
deduct the same expenses as under 
the regular income tax in figuring 
their Victory Tax net income. Such 
persons—a classification which in- 
cludes persons in business for them- 
selves, farm and domestic workers, 
and public officials paid in fees—will 
pay the Victory Tax along with the 
regular tax on 1943 incomes due on 
March 15, 1944. Members of the 
armed forces above the grade of pri- 
vate will be subject to the Victory 
Tax, but instead of having it deducted 
from their pay will be required to pay 
it later with their other income taxes. 
The $624 exemption is just high 
enough to exclude privates unless they 
have other income. 

Additional deductions for credits in 
figuring the Victory Tax net income 
are compensation for injury or sick- 
ness, alimony or separate maintenance 
payments, and gain from sale of capi- 
tal assets. Ordinarily individuals will 
have few deductions from the Victory 
Tax unless they are in business for 
themselves. No deductions for gifts 
or charity are permitted in figuring 
one’s Victory Tax net income. 

The Victory Tax is not to be con- 
sidered as an expense in its entirety. 
A certain percent is to be returned 
after the war, or may be used: as 
“credits” at the end of the year pro- 
vided certain specific conditions are 
carefully adhered to in strictest detail. 
At the end of each year the tax is sub- 
ject to a 25 percent credit for single 
taxpayers up to a maximum of $500 
and 40 percent credit for married tax- 
payers up to a maximum of $1000, 
plus 2 percent additional credit for 
each dependent up to a maximum of 
$100. This credit may be taken either 
in the form of war-bond purchases, 
debt or insurance payments now, or 
as non-interest-bearing bonds to be 
cashed after the war. 

This is upon the theory that the 
Treasury is merely “borrowing” a 
part of the money collected under the 
new tax, therefore, subject to a re- 
bate after the war or as a credit at 
the end of each year provided the tax- 
payer reduces his indebtedness, pays 
life insurance premiums, or makes 
purchases in United States securities. 
In any of these instances the money 
spent will in no way enter the general 
consumer market to bid for the rap- 
idly decreasing supply of consumer 
goods, and thus aggravate price in- 
creases or promote inflation. 

Therefore, on March 15, 1944, the 
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earliest this credit would likely be 
taken, the taxpayer could take credit 
for the amount he had paid during the 
preceding calendar year in premiums 
on life insurance for himself and fami- 
ly, if the insurance were in force on 
September 1, 1942.* 

He could take credit also on his 
debts at the end of the year if they 
were smaller than the smallest amount 
owed between September 1, 1942 and 
the close of the preceding taxable year. 
For instance, if the smallest amount 
owed at any one time between Sep- 
tember 1, 1942 and December 31, 
1942 was $150 and the taxpayer owed 
only $100 on December 31, 1943, he 
could claim a credit of $50 in figuring 
his 1943 Victory Tax* 

Credit for war-bond purchases may 
be taken for the amount that the 
Government bond holdings of the tax- 
payer on December 31, 1943 exceeded 
his holdings on December 31, 1942* 

To show how the new tax will ap- 
ply, consider a married man with two 
children. He earns $60 per week and 
on this will pay a Victory Tax of 
$124.80 in fifty-two weekly install- 
ments of $2.40. This is computed by 
taking the annual wage $3120, sub- 
tracting the $624 deduction and tak- 
ing 5 percent of the difference. As a 
married man the taxpayer is entitled 
to a post-war credit of 40 percent, 
plus 2 percent for each of two de- 
pendents. If he chooses to use the 
credit currently to buy war bonds, pay 
for life insurance, or reduce his in- 
debtedness he may do so under the 
conditions stated above to the extent 
of 44 percent of $124.80, or $54.91. 


The employee who comes under the 
Social Security Act will, therefore, 
find a total of 6 percent deducted from 
his pay. It will include the 5 percent 
Victory Tax and the one percent Old 
Age Benefit Tax, which the 1942 
Revenue Act has continued for 1943 
at the same rate as used in 1942. 


The Optional Form 


The optional or simplified form for 
persons with a gross income of $3000 
or less is the same as last year. The 
tax listed in the table contained on the 
income tax blank takes into considera- 
tion exemptions and credits, as well as 
flat deductions for contributions, inter- 
est, taxes, etc. of approximately 6 per- 
cent. In case the taxpayer fails to have 
deductions equal to 6 percent of the net 

*Within the limits established for such credits. 
See above. 

_ (Continued on third cover) 
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VOLUME V, NUMBER 5 


Hos Budseting and Accounting 


By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG 


| BRIDE was able to make her ac- 
counts balance each month by labeling 
several expenditures with the letters 
“G. O. K.” When her husband inter- 
rogated her as to what the three let- 
ters meant, she replied, “God Only 
Knows.” Too often God alone knows 
the whence and whither of moneys, 
including those for schools. 


* * * 
BUDGETING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Definition 


A budget is said to be a means 
of telling your money where to go 
instead of wondering where it went. 
The typical commercial or school 
budget consists of both estimated ex- 
penditures and receipts. Each of these 
two parts is frequently but errone- 
ously called a budget. “The ideal 
school budget contains three parts: 
(1) the work plan, which is a definite 
statement of the educational policies 
and program; (2) the spending plan, 
which is a translation of the accepted 
policies into proposed expenditures ; 
and (3) the financing plan, which 
proposes means for meeting the cost 








EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
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of the educational needs.” An equi- 
lateral triangle symbolizes the ba- 
lanced budget, of which the base is 


Chris A. DeY: , Budgeting in Public Schools, 
New York: Odyssey Press, 1936, page 7. 
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the educational program, and the 
other two sides are the expenditures 
and receipts, as indicated in the dia- 
gram. 

This type of budget becomes a pro- 


fessional forecast. 


Length of the Forecasts 


As to length of time covered by the 
forecasts, the budgets are usually 
classified as (1) annual, (2) biennial, 
and (3) long-term. 

The typical public school budget is 
annual, covering the twelve-month 
period known as the fiscal year. The 
Municipal Budget Law of Illinois 
provides that the board of education 
or the board of directors shall have 
authority to fix the fiscal year of the 
school district for budget adoption 
purposes. 

The majority of Illinois districts 
operate on a fiscal year running from 
July 1 through June 30, which is the 
period recommended by the Illinois 
Tax Commission except where special 
considerations make other dates pre- 
ferabte. The budgets for the teachers 
colleges and the University of Illinois 
cover a two-year period. 

An increasing number of educa- 
tional institutions are preparing long- 
term budgets. The annual plan thus 
becomes a part of a program projected 
several years in advance. Long-term 
budgeting is an attempt to substitute 
intelligent forecasts in place of the op- 
portunism of a laissez-faire policy. 


Budgetary Procedure 


Budgeting in public schools in- 
volves four major steps -or proced- 
ures: (1) preparation, (2) presenta- 
tion and adoption, (3) administration, 
and (4) appraisal. 

1. All school districts in Illinois 
must prepare a budget and come un- 
der at least some of the provisions of 
the Municipal Budget Law. In board 
of education districts the superinten- 
dent of schools is the person usually 
designated to prepare the budget with 
staff and board assistance. In board 
of director districts the directors, with 


the assistance of the teacher and the 


advice of the county superintendent of 
schools, may prepare the estimates. 
The preparation of a budget at its best 
is a continuous process. An aid to 
preparation is a budgetary calendar 
which consists of a _ chronological 
schedule of dates with the specified 
budgetary proceaures to be performed 
on or before the respective designated 
dates. 

2. The tentative budget must be 
presented to the people as well as to 
the school board. The Municipal 
Budget Law states that the budget 
and appropriation resolution for board 
of education districts “shall be made 
conveniently available to public in- 
spection for at least one week prior to 
final action thereon,” and that “at 
least one public hearing shall be held 
. . » prior to final action thereon, no- 
tice of which shall be given by publica- 
tion in a newspaper published in such 
municipality, at least one week prior 
to the time of such hearing.” 

The people at the hearing may sug- 
gest changes but they do not legislate. 
The board of education as the govern- 
ing body “shall within or before the 
first quarter of each fiscal year, adopt 
a combined annual budget and appro- 
priation ordinance.” Boards of educa- 
tion fiscally dependent must present 
the budget to some reviewing body 
such as the city council. 

In various local, state and national 
surveys it has been found that many 
school officials are guilty of a serious 
sin of omission in not recording in the 
board minute-book the fact that a 
budget was presented and adopted. 
and that a tax levy was set in con- 
formity with the existing laws. Many 
taxfighters use this negiect as an ex- 
cuse for filing objections to the levy 
for school purposes, a procedure 
which if sustained results in the re- 
duction of school revenues. 

A school district governed by a 
board of directors is not required to 
comply with all the provisions of the 
budget law, and in lieu of the budget 
required by the Act may choose to 
“post in five of the most public places 
in such district copies of its claim for 
state aid, including a certified budget 
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submitted in connection with such 
claim, as approved by the county su- 
perintendent of schools. . .” (School 
districts in Illinois must present to 
the Department of Public Instruction 
a so-called budget in filing their 
claims for state aid. See forms of 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. ) 

3. After the budget has been adopt- 
ed it should be put to work. Too 
often the budget becomes a scrap of 
paper accumulating dust in a file. The 
budgeted estimates should be transfer- 
red to the accounting books, where 
they serve as red warning signals at 
the head of the columns. In general 
the adoption of the budget by the 
board constitutes an authorization for 
the administrator to make the expen- 
ditures within the rules and regula- 
tions of the board. 

Particularly in military and econom- 
ic crises, numerous extrinsic factors 
beyond human control make the ad- 
ministration of the budget an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The [Illinois 
budget law permits a small amount 
for contingencies, provides for limited 
transfers between appropriation items 
in the same fund, and describes the 
procedure by which the school board 
may amend the budget and appropria- 
tion ordinance. 

4. One means of evaluating bud- 
gets and budgetary procedures is the 
use of a score card or check such as 
is found in the publication, Budgeting 
in Public Schools.2, Another is the 
school audit, which is a critical exami- 
nation of the school accounts by com- 
petent persons, preferably trained in 
accountancy and education. Often it 
is a mere statistical document per- 
functorily made. 

In addition to the pre-audit of bills 
before they are paid, and the occa- 
sional “surprise audit,” the stated 
periods for examinations of the ac- 
counts are: monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, and annually. 

Classified on the basis of amount 
of detail and interpretation, the audit 
reports are: condensed, as a terse re- 
capitulation of the major receipts and 
expenditures; detailed, as a meticu- 
lous record of all fiscal transactions ; 
and explained, as an interesting, nar- 
rative, pictorial report to the people 
on the stewardship of school funds. 


= &£. 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


*DeYoung, op. cit. 
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Budgeting and accounting are inex- 
tricably related. For example, the 
budget estimates are transferred to 
the accounting forms, and the annual 
financial report is made “the prologue 
and epilogue of the budget.” 


Uniformity in Accounting 
Procedures and Other 


Improvements 


One of the immediate needs in IIli- 
nois, as in several other states, is 
greater uniformity in school account- 
ing. There is too much discrepancy 
among practices in allocating expendi- 
tures to building or to educational 
funds. Lack of uniformity makes cost 
accounting data meaningless. Flagrant 
extremes exist in the rates of deprecia- 
tion used for similar items in different 
districts. Large fictitious costs of de- 
preciation are sometimes used to pad 
expense accounts which serve as the 
basis for calculating tuition costs pay- 
able for non-high school pupils.* At 
present the interest costs for teachers’ 
warrants are charged under instruc- 
tion, whereas they are debt service 
expenditures, chargeable against the 
community for not paying its taxes 
on time. 

Undoubtedly, marked  improve- 
ments are needed in school budgeting 
and accounting. The recognized lack 
of perfection should not encourage 
taxation-tremors on the part of the 
public. It should be a challenge to 
school administrators and board mem- 
bers to improve accounting proce- 
dures. 


Ss . &.°@ 
A PROGRAM OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Among the many suggestions that 
may be made for improving budgetary 
and accounting procedures in Illinois 
are these: (1) the creation of a full- 
time staff of financial experts in the 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to supervise and improve 
fiscal procedures; (2) the improve- 
ment of present accounting and 
budgeting forms with adaptations for 
small and large systems; (3) the or- 
ganization of fiscal institutes for ad- 
ministrators and board members ; and 
(4) additional professional require- 
ments in school finance and related 
fields, including public relations. 


8, . . the board of education of any non-high- 
school district may audit the claims of any school 
submitting a claim for tuition, and shall . . . have 
access to the school records and financial records 
of the district for the purpose of making such 
re Law, Section 96(A) as amended, 
1 . 
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Salary Stabilization 
Again 


Long awaited comprehensive regu- 
lations governing salaries (T.D. 5186) 
were released by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue under date of De- 
cember 2, and confirm the following 
points most of them previously pub- 
lished in your ILLInoIs EpucaATIon, 

Teachers salaries can be raised. Sta- 
bilization does not imply freezing. 
Increases for which approval’ properly 
may be asked are those which are 
necessary to correct maladjustments, 
inequalities or inequities, or to elimin- 
ate substandards of living. 

In terms of teachers salaries the 
chief types of increases that should be 
reported for approval are those due to: 

1. The restoration of depression cuts 

2. The upward basic revision of old 
schedules or the adoption of new schedules 

3. The granting of salary bonuses to off- 
set the rise in cost of living 

Salary increases for most teachers 
should be certified to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Salaries and Wages, Room 
5406, Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. If the new rates 
of pay will not be higher than those 
prevailing in the area for similiar 
services, and if the board of education 
can certify in good faith that the in- 
creases are necessary to correct mal- 
adjustments, inequalities or gross in- 
equities—the increases can be put into 
effect as soon as five copies of the plan 
are filed with the Joint Committee on 
Salaries and Wages. Schoolboards 
with eight or fewer employes need 
not certify wage or salary increases. 

December 28.—In a joint statement 
issued today the War Labor Board 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue placed upon state and local 
governments the responsibility for 
conforming to the national stabiliza- 
tion policy in adjusting the compen- 
sation of their employes. Adjustments 
that in accordance with earlier rulings 
were required to be certificated now 
will be deemed approved without the 
necessity of filing certificates. This 
decision resulted from the experience 
of the Board and the Commissioner 
with cases already referred by state 
and local agencies, none of which they 
had occasion to question. 

a“ . Statutory budgetary controls 
are operating to keep salary and wage 
movements of state and local agencies 
within very narrow bounds,” the 
joint statement said. 
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Youth and the Future 


Phen for Hiliin 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


Meeting the needs of youth requires the co-operation of 
many agencies to see that all available resources of the 
community are fully utilized. 


i are dark days for American 
youth. Not only are they facing the 
grim realities of a global war which 


requires their services on the seas and: 


all the continents, but they are listen- 
ing to incessant prophecies of the dire 
after-effects of war which may be ex- 
pected. It is not strange that crime 
and delinquency are on the increase 
among young people. 

There is at least one encouraging 
factor in the total situation. Many 
of to-day’s adults participated in the 
events connected with and succeeding 
World War I. Mindful of the mis- 
takes that were made in those earlier 
years, they are giving serious thought 
to measures designed to prevent a re- 
currence of the harrowing experiences 
of the depression years, especially as 
those experiences affected youth. 

One of the most thorough and pro- 
vocative studies in this field is the 
General Report of January, 1942 of 
the American Youth Commission.* 

This commission of the American 
Council on Education was appointed 
in 1935. At different times, it has in- 
cluded within its membership Mr. 
Owen D. Young; Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters; President Lotus D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota; 
President Robert M. Hutchins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; President Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Homer P. Raney; 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, and Dr. Floyd 
W. Reeves. 

Parents, teachers, social workers— 
in fact all who are at all interested in 
youth and their problems—should be- 
come familiar with the contents of 
this volume. 


ee 


‘Youth and the Future (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1942.) 
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While this article is not a review 
of the commission’s report, the writer 
is greatly indebted to the report for 
valuable ideas and suggestions. 


Meeting the needs of youth is an 
enterprise demanding the co-operative 
efforts of many different individuals 
and agencies. The school is one, but 
only one of these agencies. The tend- 
ency, observable in many instances, 
to expect the public school to meet the 
social and recreational as well as the 
educational needs of boys and girls 
must be checked. 


A Youth Survey 


Most communities would profit 
from the information which could be 
secured from a systematic investiga- 
tion of their youth. The Maryland 
Youth Survey, as reported in Youth 
Tell Their Story,’ contains excellent 
suggestions for the type of data which 
such an investigation should collect. 
School and employment status, home 
conditions, health, recreational inter- 
ests, and personal habits are among 
the topics that should be explored. 

The enlistment of voluntary work- 
ers for a community youth survey 
should not be difficult. Most adults 
are interested in children and young 
people. They remember their own 
youth and want the oncoming genera- 
tion to enjoy greater privileges than 
they themselves had. They remember 
the “tough breaks” which young peo- 
ple received in the early thirties and 
want to help prevent a recurrence of 
those hard years for youth. 


The Chamber of Commerce, service 
clubs, women’s organizations, labor 





*Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D. C.: 
American Youth Commission, 1938.) 
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IF WE always encourage the 
young . . . to think of others, to feel 
fellowship with their brothers and 
sisters in humanity, we shall have set 
them on the way to find God in the 
practice of that aspect of spiritual life 
which runs through every religion. . . 

This is the creative adventure of 
the spirit that beckons every rising 
generation. The future of our land 
and of every land depends vitally on 
the supply of young men and young 
women who will do their best and 
greatest. to replace our old restricted 
love for a few, which entails antago- 
nism for others, by fellow feeling 
without stint or limit. Of all the re- 
sources of our times and our democ- 
racy, what other is like this |—Donro- 
THY FisHer, “Meaning for Life,” 
Youth and the Future, page 290. 











groups, the churches, fraternal bodies, 
patriotic organizations may all be 
asked to participate. The fact that 
many of these groups already have 
committees dealing. with boys’ work, 
underprivileged children, and crippled 
children should guarantee their inter- 
est in and support of the project. Of 
course public- and private-school peo- 
ple will be active in the movement. 

Following the investigation the data 
gathered must be analyzed and inter- 
preted. The findings should be a chal- 
lenge to any community to make sure, 
first, that all available resources for 
meeting local youth needs are being 
fully utilized, and second, that addi- 
tional means for meeting these needs 
are secured if and when needed. 


Responsibility for Youth 
Employment 


If the recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission are fol- 
lowed, much more will be done in the 
future than has been done in the past 
to study the relation that exists be- 
tween the employment or occupational 
needs of youth and their educational 
needs. On page 25 of Youth and the 
Future the commission says : 


. .. Many youth who now continue full 
time in school or college far beyond the point 
beneficial either to them or to society should 
be strongly advised to discontinue their full- 
time formal education when employment op- 
portunities are available. 


The commission believes that those 
youth who will profit from secondary 
and college education should be early 
located and given schooling, the state 
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supplementing family funds where 
necessary. 

This latter point has received strong 
support in recent months. President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard, writ- 
ing in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 
1942 insists that the time has .come 
to discover promising high-school 
youth and provide necessary financial 
assistance to give them secondary and 
higher education. President Robert 
Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in the Saturday Evening Post 
for August 15, 1942 makes the same 
suggestion, pointing out that studies 
made in Milwaukee, in Kansas, and 
in North Carolina all prove that 
money, not intelligence, is now the 
determining factor in the selection of 
college students. 

Throughout its report the commis- 
sion repeatedly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of gainful occupation in human 
development. To quote from the re- 
port again, page 58, “Appropriate 
amounts of useful work are desirable 
elements in the experience of children 
and youth of all ages.” Summarizing 
the responsibility of society for safe- 
guarding youth from the evils of un- 
employment, the report maintains 
(pages 249-250) : 


In some field of labor, private or public, at 
all times opportunity must be provided for 
young people to work in a manner commen- 
surate with their powers, with a return suf- 
ficient to sustain life and the institutions of 
marriage and the home, and to secure ad- 
vancement in responsibility and in the esteem 
of their fellow citizens. Nothing less will 
suffice. 


This is indeed a challenging state- 
ment with far-reaching implications. 
Its realization will involve among 
other things a study of the abilities 
of youth, youth guidance, and a pro- 
gram of public work to supplement 
private employment more compre- 
hensive and permanent than anything 
yet attempted in this country. 

To be sure, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth 
Administration dealt with the problem 
of unemployed youth but in a more 
or less superficial and temporary man- 
ner. These agencies have pointed the 
general direction in which future ac- 
tion is necessary but have not fur- 
nished the pattern which should be 
followed. 

Carrying out the suggestions out- 
lined above will demand large sums 
of money. Some communities have 
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untouched financial resources which 
may be tapped; in other cases the 
state and Federal governments will 
need to‘assume much of the burden. 
Clear thinking will be necessary to 
develop a satisfactory plan for the dis- 
bursement of these funds. To maintain 
local interest and initiative the actual 
administration of the entire program, 
including the expenditures, as far as 
possible should be entrusted to local 
officials. On the other hand the state 
or Federal Government should be 
sure that funds are not wasted and 
that they are used to meet the needs 
of all youth without regard to race, 
color, religion, or political affiliation. 


Productive Use of Leisure 


The continued development of ma- 
chine industry coupled with some 
productive employment for all, means 
for the future short hours of labor 
and much leisure. This is not a new 
problem but one which is certain to 
grow during the post-war period. The 
American Youth Commission recog- 
nizes this problem throughout its re- 
port and devotes a final chapter to 
it. This chapter, written by Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is worth 
careful study. 

What one does during his leisure 
hours is a revelation of his character, 
for then he is free to seek satisfaction 
for his personal desires. In periods 
of unemployment American youth in 
the past have been slow to develop 
worth-while forms of recreation. 
Adults have been largely to blame. 
It is a sad reflection upon the Amer- 
ican people that their most popular 
forms of recreation have been attend- 
ance at the movies, listening to the 
radio, automobile driving, and attend- 
ance at games to see others play. 
Freedom from work has too often 
meant patronizing some form of com- 
mercialized amusement or engaging in 
practices which bring the individual 
back to his job in poorer physical con- 
dition than he left it. Recreation too 
often has become wreck-reation. 

Mrs. Fisher in the chapter men- 
tioned above makes it very plain that 
meeting the needs of youth includes 
a preparation for leisure which neces- 
sitates a new meaning of recreation. 
It must connote freedom for cre- 
ative activities, activities which bring 
physical development, mental satisfac- 
tion, and spiritual rewards—not mere 
“aimless and purposeless play.” Rec- 
reation so understood means that time 
is not simply spent, it is invested in 
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artistic, social, intellectual experiences 
which are creative in nature. These 
experiences bring a high type of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction and they contri- 
bute to the higher aspects of self- 
realization. 


Helping Youth to Help 
Themselves 

Finally, the future of youth will not 
be adequately safeguarded by what 
others do for youth.. Youth must be 
active as well as receptive—doers as 
well as receivers, for in the last anal- 
ysis adults do the most for youth when 
they make it possible for youth to do 
for themselves. 

There are at least two phases of 
the truth that too much help is bad 
for the recipient. In the first place 
he may become a parasite, believing 
that society owes him a living. He 
loses much of the joy of living, the 
satisfaction that comes from tackling 
something difficult and accomplishing 
his purpose. He becomes soft and 
flabby and helpless in a crisis. 

In the second place, he misses the 
spiritual development of finding life 
through losing it. As the individual 
becomes engrossed in. a cause, in a 
movement, he experiences genuine 
growth and gains the highest form of 
satisfaction. This is especially true in 
the case of adolescents. Witness the 
appeal of athletic contests, scrap 
drives, and Boy Scout good turns. 

The future of American youth, the 
Nation’s greatest resource, is a chal- 
lenge to the best thought of adults. 
Communities need to inventory their 
youth needs and provide the measures 
to meet those needs. Through schools, 
non-commercial recreational agencies, 
educational scholarships, private and 
public works programs, boys and girls 
need to learn how to engage in pro- 
ductive work and how to develop 
permanent recreational interests in 
activities which utilize the creative 
imagination and are therefore spiritu- 
ally satisfying. 


a 


National survival and progress look in- 
evitably to the future and must be con- 
cerned primarily with the young people who 
will be the America of the future. If our 
democracy is to continue, it is the young 
especially who must have a true concep- 
tion of democracy, of its moral basis, and 
of the results that attend its successful oper- 
ation. To them democracy must seem {0 
be worth every sacrifice and to offer the 
brightest opportunities for happiness and 
the good life. Otherwise, any effort to pre- 
serve it will be a waste of time.* 





*Youth and the Future (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1942), page 204. 
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< ae =. d, i By LESTER R. GRIMM 
One-Teacher Schools 


( ONDITIONS arising out of the war are 
emphasizing some of the trends that 
have been developing in the rural 
schools of Illinois in recent years. 
Some of our readers may be surprised 
at the drift in some of these trends 
which are summarized briefly below. 

1. SALARIES OF TEACHERS. — In 
1913 the average salary of teachers in 
the one-room schools of Illinois was 
$360. This figure tended to rise until 
in 1922 the median salary paid in the 
one-teacher schools was $781. The de- 
pression onslaught cut the median for 
the year ending in 1934 to a level of 
only $546. For the school year ended 
in June, 1942 the corresponding me- 
dian was $774. Data for the current 
school year are not yet available, but a 
sampling of districts indicates that the 
median this year is above $850. 

The I.E.A. Research Department is 
now engaged in a detailed study of the 
income and expenditures of teachers 
in the one-room schools of Illinois. 
Questionnaires have gone out to se- 
lected counties of the State, and 
teachers in considerable number are 
supplying the data requested. 

2. CLosING oF ScHoots.—In a study 
we have made of the progress among 
the forty-eight states in eliminating 
one-room schools from 1918 to 1940, 
Illinois appeared clearly to have made 
the least progress and was assigned 
the rank of only forty-eighth. Twenty- 
five states reduced their number of 
one-room schools by more than half 
during such period. Indiana reduced 
its one-room schools from 5,396 in 
1918 to only 862 in 1940. The number 
of such schools in Ohio dropped from 
8,326 in 1918 to 1,112 in 1940. Illi- 
nois operated 10,625 one-room schools 
in 1918 and 9,703 in 1940, making the 
least percentage of reduction among 
the states of the Union. 
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In 1940 Illinois had 586 districts 
which did not employ a teacher. A 
sampling study of thirty-one counties 
during the current school year shows 
that about 13 percent of the districts 
are not employing teachers. If such 
ratio should prevail among all coun- 
ties of the State, we should expect 
about 1,200 districts to have closed 
their schools now in Illinois. Surely 
a conservative statement would be that 
easily 1,000 schools this year are not 
employing teachers. In Knox County 
30 districts are employing no teacher 
this winter. In Livingston County 45 
schools are closed and in Iroquois 
County 47 schools are employing no 
teacher for the current year. 

The recent gain made in the num- 
ber of schools closed is believed to be 
due largely (a) to the difficulty in ob- 
taining teachers, (b) to the realization 
that,where transportation is possible, 
it is financially cheaper to transfer 
only a few pupils elsewhere than to 
employ a teacher locally, and it is also 
better for the educational welfare of 
the pupils, and (c) to the provision in 
the State Distributive Fund Law 
which will withhold state aid after July 
1, 1943 from those schools which em- 
ploy a teacher locally for fewer than 
seven pupils in average attendance un- 
less a special permit has been obtained 
from the county superintendent and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

3. Size or ENRoLLMENT.—In 1907 
the average number of pupils in the 
one-room schools of Illinois was 29, 
whereas for the school year ended in 
1941 the average enrollment was 14 
pupils. Certainly the trend in enroll- 
ment justifies the closing of many 
schools and the immediate inaugura- 
tion of a state-wide planning move- 
ment in which rural people themselves 
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engage in studying ways and means 
of centralizing in future years the at- 
tendance of children in schools where 
adequate enrollment and an efficient 
organization can be maintained. 

4. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. — In 
1927 only 11 percent of the teachers 
in the one-room schools had two or 
more years of training beyond high 
school. The corresponding percentage 
for the year ended in 1942 was 69 
percent. For this latter year 9.29 per- 
cent of the teachers in our one-room 
schools had four or more years of 
training beyond high school. Many 
young people who today prepare for 
teaching seem inclined to prefer the 
high-school field to rural or village 
elementary school teaching. As quali- 
fications for beginning teachers are 
raised more and more to a profes- 
sional level, it will probably become 
increasingly difficult to obtain an ad- 
equate supply of well-trained teachers 
for elementary schools unless salaries 
for elementary teachers are more 
nearly on the level with salaries paid 
for teaching in the high school. 


5. TuRNOVER oF TEACHERS.—It is 
well known that during the past year 
there was an unprecedented turnover 
of teachers in many of our schools. In 
a sampling study of 2,108 one-room 
schools in 25 counties we find that 
1,051 teachers were new in their posi- 
tions this school year. Thus, nearly 
half (49.9 percent) of the teachers in 
the one-room schools either changed 
positions, re-entered teaching, or first 
began their teaching for the current 
school term. 

In our elementary school systems in 
cities above 10,000 population (exclu- 
sive of Chicago) the percentage of 
turnover of teachers during the past 
year was 14 percent. In elementary 
systems of 5,000 to 10,000 population 
in Illinois the corresponding percent- 
age of turnover was 20 percent. Ap- 
parently, the turnover in our one- 
room schools was the greatest among 
all types of school districts. Last sum- 
mer village and city school positions 
were filled in many cases by employ- 
ing teachers from the rural schools. 
Also, many rural teachers chose to 
engage in other work on accoynt of 


_ the extremely low salaries paid in the 


smaller schools. 

6. EMPLOYMENT OF Marriep Wo- 
MEN.—-In a few of our counties it is 
customary for the county superintend- 
ent of schools to issue a directory 
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which uses the prefix “Mrs.” be- 
fore the names of married women 
teachers. A sampling study of 14 coun- 
ties for the current school year shows 
that 48.9 percent of the teachers in 
our one-teacher schools have the pre- 
fix “Mrs.” before their names. It is 
well known that many rural schools 
had no teachers employed until late in 
the recent summer and that as a patri- 
otic duty many married women left 
their homes or other types of work 
and came back into the work of teach- 
ing. In some areas a special effort was 
made to induce married women to 
take up teaching again. 


Some Important Questions 


If the war continues very long 
where will some of our rural schools 
obtain teachers? Will transportation 
facilities permit a further closing of 
rural schools for next year? These are 
questions that arise for our immediate 
consideration. However, the above 
trends set forth many problems that 
need our earnest and continuous study. 





School Enrollments 
And the War 


A speed poll of the N.E.A. Research 
Division indicates that the Nation’s 
high schools lost 400,000 students be- 
tween October, 1941 and October, 
1942. Decline in both senior and 
junior high-school population is great- 
est in cities over 100,000 and less in 
smaller cities, village and open country 
high schools. The larger cities have 
lost 8 percent of their secondary school 
enrollment in the senior high school 
and 5.4 percent of their enrollment 
in the junior high school. 

The loss in high school ranks will 
be stepped up considerably when the 
effect of the drafting of 18- and 19- 
year-olds begins to show. The District 
of Columbia schools have computed 
that nearly one-fourth of the boys en- 
rolled in the senior high schools of the 
Nation’s Capital are or will be subject 
in 1942+’43 to the provisions of the 
new Selective Service Law. 

Elementary school enrollments have 
been depleted by 2 percent in cities of 
2,500 to 5,000. Rural elementary 
schools have lost 3.5 percent of their 
enrollment. The Research Division 
interprets this as indicating a move- 
ment of population away from rural 
areas and small towns toward urban 
war industry centers. 
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Child Health | aoe 
Of Rejected Selectees 


By WILBUR T. REECE 


i” United States Public Health 
Service points out the value of the 
school medical examination in pre- 
dicting the health status that a child 
will have many years later as a young 
adult. This conclusion was shown in 
a comparative study* of the health 
status of 411 selectees, who were 
either accepted and placed in I-A or 
rejected and placed in I-B or IV-F 
by Selective Service in Washington 
County, Maryland, with their health 
status when examined physically 15 
years earlier in the public schools 
there. The study showed that the 
selectees accepted and rejected by Se- 
lective Service were quite well differ- 
entiated as groups 15 years before 
selection, relative to the condition of 
their teeth, eyes, heart, ears, weight, 
nutrition, and posture as reported in 
the school physical examination. For 
example : 


TreeEtH.—Those selectees rejected 
or rejectable because of defective 
teeth averaged 4.6 defective perma- 
nent teeth when in school, while the 
accepted men averaged only 2.4 such 
teeth. One hundred such rejectees 
when children had 26.3 permanent 
teeth missing, while the same number 
of men accepted had only 4.8 per- 
manent teeth missing. Such rejectees 
had 69 percent of their defective 
teeth filled when examined in school, 
while the percentage for the accepted 


men was 16 percent. 
Eyes.—-Sixty-five percent of ac- 
cepted men showed a 10/10 Snellen 
vision test with their poorest eye when 
in school while only 18 percent of the 
rejectees or rejectables for visual de- 
fects received such a score. Forty-nine 
percent of such rejectees had 5/10 
vision or worse in poorest eye in 
childhood against only 5 percent of the 


men accepted. 


*Ciocco, Antonio; Klein, Henry; and Palmer, 
Carroll E. “Child Health and the Selective Service 
Physical Standards,” Public Health Reports, De- 
cember 12, 1941. pp. 2365-2375. 
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CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM. — In a 
small sample, one-third of the men 
rejected for cardiovascular defects 
showed such defects when in school, 
while none of the men accepted 
showed such defects. 

WEIGHT.—Sixty percent of the se- 
lectees who as children were below the 
middle range in weight for their age 
(range within which the middle 50 
percent of the observations fall) were 
rejected, while among selectees who 
had been above this range at the time 
of the school examination only 45 per- 
cent were rejected. 


NutritTion.—Of those whose nu- 
trition status was fair or poor at the 
time of the school physical examina- 
tion 70.3 percent were unacceptable 
to Selective Service, while only 47.5 
percent of those with good or excel- 
lent nutrition status in childhood were 
rejected. 

PosturE.—Of tie selectees who 
were judged as having good posture 
as a child 60.5 percent were later 
placed in I-A, while only 39.5 percent 
were placed in I-B or IV-F. Of the 
selectees who in childhood were re- 
garded as exhibiting fair or poor pos- 
ture 61.4 percent were placed in 1-B 
or IV-F, while only 38.3 percent were 
placed in I-A. 

Tonsi_s.—The condition of the 
tonsils in childhood does not seem to 
be significant in relation to the future 
physical status of the young adult. 

The writers of the study conclude: 

It is particularly disturbing to find that 
in spite of knowing, for instance, which 
children in a community would grow up 
into physically handicapped adulthood, the 
health profession, the lay profession, and 
especially society as a whole, has to date 
apparently failed to take full advantage of 
the knowledge. 

Now it becomes more essential (in order) 
to pass from theory into practice to arrive 
at a definite formulation of what school 
medical examinations should consist of, what 
their objectives ought to be, and more im- 
portant, to what end the findings are to be 
used. 
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Considering Adjust- 
ments in Teachers Col- 
lege Curricula are, read- 
ing left to right: Dr. R. 
G. Buzzard, president, 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers Coilege; Dr. 
F. S. Mortimer, Illinois 
Wesleyan University ; and 
Professor Floyd T. Good- 
ier, Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Lt. J. D. Logsdon, of the United 


States Naval Reserve, gives the key- 


note address. 


Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
of the University of Chi- 


discusses 


War 


cago, 
tion for 
Peace.” 


“Educa- 
and for 


Discussing the High School Victory Corps, 
below, reading left to right: Ward N. Black, 
assistant superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Dr. J. W. Carrington, I.S.N.U.; K. V. 
McConkey, principal, Ellsworth High School ; 
and H. J. Stoltz, Normal Community High 
School. 


1.S.N.U. ADMINISTRATIVE ROUND-UP 


By GERTRUDE M. HALL 


\ 
) HOOL administrators convened at 
Illinois State Normal University for 
the Tenth Annual Administrative 
Round-Up December 5, in spite of 
snow and near-zero weather. Serving 
as keynote speaker at the conference, 
devoted to a discussion of education in 
a war and post-war period, was Lieu- 
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tenant J. D. Logsdon of the Flight 
Selection Board, United States Naval 
Reserve, St. Louis, Mo. 

A far cry from the situation three 
years ago, when those attending con- 
ferences discussed what could be done 
to find employment for young men, 
are the manpower problems of today, 
Lieutenant Logsdon pointed out. 

The need to develop a sane and con- 
sistent policy toward the rights and 
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duties of citizenship, he said, is a se- 
rious question facing the schools. Chil- 
dren cannot have a healthy mental at- 
titude when they are taught “peace at 
any price” one year and asked to go 
to war the next. 

School curriculums ad- 
justed to the needs of the country, not 
only for the present but for a long 
period ahead. For example, “fly or 
die” might well become the motto of 


must be 
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the times, according to the Navy heu- 
tenant. It would be a mistake to make 
every boy enthusiastic. to become an 
airplane pilot, but aviation has many 
needs besides the development of 
pilots. Administrators must ask them- 
selves what the schools are doing that 
was not done before the war came. 
School curriculums must be changed 
to meet the needs of youngsters in the 
world of today. 

The Navy has found much correla- 
tion between physical fitness and men- 
tal alertness, Lieutenant Logsdon ex- 
plained. Our schools have promul- 
gated the idea of sportsmanship and 
given pupils the type of physical edu- 
cation they wanted. But we now deal 
with an enemy who does not know the 
meaning of the word sportsmanship. 
We must fight the enemy with his 
own weapons, remedy physical defects 
where they are found, and develop 
physical fitness together with mental 
alertness. 

“We want the kind of society,” the 
keynote speaker concluded, “that will 
not require sending our young men to 
war every twenty years.” 

Following round-table discussions 
of the High School Victory Corps, 
physical toughening programs, cur- 
ricular adjustments, the financing of 
schools, rural school problems, voca- 
tional education, and pre-flight avia- 
tion, administrators and Illinois State 
Normal University faculty members 
attended the Round-Up. luncheon 
meeting, where Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
of the University of Chicago, spoke. 

Taking as his topic “Education for 
War and Peace,” the university pro- 
fessor, who serves as consultant to the 

“Office of Price Administration and the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
outlined the nature of the war and the 
peace to follow. 

“This is a war for survival,” Dr. 
Reeves said, “and the future of every- 
thing we live-for is at stake.” 

Educators through wise teaching 
and planning can assist in speeding up 
the attainment of the goals all just 
men seek—the goals for which our 
Nation fights, the speaker said. The 
education that the war and post-war 
generation of youth receive may be a 
determining factor in retaining peace. 

For boys and girls in the high- 
school and upper elementary school 
grades, Dr. Reeves advises work part- 
time to produce needed goods or ren- 
der needed services, preparation for 
occupations essential to winning the 
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war, and education for their part in 
post-war reconstruction. 

He fears some schools may fail to 
recognize the educational. opportuni- 
ties in work-study programs and be- 
lieves there must be combined work- 
study programs for most youth by the 
end of 1943 or there will be no school- 
ing at all. 





Chicago Teacher 
Activities 


The Chicago Teachers’ Pension 
Fund is coftrolled by a board of 
trustees of nine members; six elected 
by the contributors and three by the 
Chicago board of education. Each year 
the teachers elect two members of their 
Pension Board for a three-year term. 
This year for the first time in twenty- 
one years a final election for Pension 
Board Trustees was required. 

An amendment to the Chicago 
Teachers’ Pension Law, which be- 
came effective on July 1, 1921, states 
that any candidate for trustee of the 
pension fund who receives a majority 
of all votes cast at the primary elec- 
tion shall thereby be declared to be 
elected trustee. For the last twenty- 
one years two of the teachers nomi- 
nated have always received a majority 
vote at the primary election. This year 
only one of the four nominees for the 
three-year term, Mr. Henry Geilen, 
received a majority of all the votes 
cast. Mr. Geilen, teacher in Chicago 
Teachers College, had been a member 
of the pension board for many years. 

Miss Anne Komarek, a teacher in 
Bryant elementary school, the only 
candidate nominated to fill an unex- 
pired term of one year, was elected 
at the primary. 

The two who received the highest 
vote for the other three-year term, 
were Mrs. Edna Siebert, a teacher in 
Harrison High School, and Mr. Rob- 
ert Gregg, principal of the Mulligan 
School. The five members already 
elected to the Pension Board were 
three elementary school teachers, one 
high-school and one college teacher. 
Therefore Mrs. Siebert sent the fol- 
lowing request io Chicago teachers 
through the bulletin of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Union: 

I feel that all groups should be represent- 
ed on the Pension Board. To accomplish 
this it will be necessary to elect Mr. Gregg, 
a principal, as a trustee. I, therefore, urge 


you to vote for Mr. Gregg in the pension 
election of November 13. 
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The new member of the Pension 
Board, Mr. Gregg, is well qualified. 
He has had both business and teach- 
ing experience. Graduate work in 
Business Administration at Harvard 
University was followed by work with 
an accounting firm in Boston, Mass. 
Before teaching mathematics at Aus- 
tin High School he was the city rep- 
resentative for a textbook published 
in Chicago. Since 1926 he has been 
an elementary school principal, except 
for the two years that he was special 
assistant to William J. Bogan, then 
superintendent of Chicago schools. 

* * * 

At a meeting on November 9, 1942 
the board of directors of the Chicago 
Division, I.E.A., appointed a special 
committee on nursery schools, with 
Miss Tobey Silbert, Manley High 
School teacher, chairman. Others ap- 
pointed to the committee are: 

Butler Laughlin, principal Lindblom High 
School; Mrs. Mildred Block, Mulligan 
School; Mrs. Dorothy Betts, Spalding 
School; Ellen Olson, Chicago Teachers 
College, and Ella Harrison, Burns School. 

This action was taken in response to 
a motion approved at the annual busi- 
ness meeting on October 30. Speaking 
to the motion, Miss Silbert said: 

One of the most urgent problems facing 
our country in the prosecution of the war 
is that of manpower. Women are enrolling 
in industry at a rapid rate. It is estimated 
that 200,000 more women will be working 
in Cook County within a few months. This 
situation creates a problem in regard to the 
proper all-day care of children of nursery- 
school age and after-school care for young 
children of school age. Teachers must share 
the responsibility of seeing that . . . ade- 
quate nurseries and after-school centers are 
created or extended . . . Their leadership 
and training are needed and desired. 


x * * 

The public relations and member- 
ship committees of the Chicago Divi- 
sion sponsored two teas held in the 
Republic Building in the late after- 
noon, of Wednesday, November 18 
and Thursday, November 19. Irving 
F. Pearson, I.E.A. Executive Secre- 
tary, made an interesting report on 
the Washington Conference on Educa- 
tion and the War. Edward E. Keener, 
president of the Chicago Division, in- 
troduced Mr. Pearson; Mr. Robert 
D. Gregg, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, gave valuable sugges- 
tions to the legislative chairmen as to 
how to inaugurate the 1943 member- 
ship drive; and Miss Marian Smith, 
chairman public relations committee, 
enumerated a number of ways by 
which teachers can help that com- 
mittee. 
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County School Survey 


By CLAUDE E. VICK 


Only a few counties created survey committees under per- 
missive legislation enacted by the last General Assembly, 


but from efforts of those few certain values are emerging. 


\ BILL authorizing the creation of 
County School Survey Committees 
was passed by the Sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly. This bill was approved 
by the Governor on July 15, 1941. 

The Act authorized the creation of 
County School Survey Committees in 
the several counties of the State and 
designated the methods by which they 
should be selected. The committee in 
each county which has elected to make a 
survey, consists of five members, three 
of whom represent rural areas and two, 
urban areas. At least one member of 
each area is a non-board member. 

The bill further provides that the 
committees shall meet quarterly and 
oftener in special meeting if it is found 
to be desirable. 

The powers and duties of the com- 
mittee are: 

a) To study the school districts of the 
county and their organizatior. for the pur- 
pose of recommending desirable reorganiza- 
tion which in the judgment of the committee 
will afford better educational opportunities 
for the pupils and inhabitants of the county, 
more efficient and economical administration 
of public schools, and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of public schools revenues ; 

b) To confer with school authorities and 
residents of the school districts of the county, 
hold public hearings, and furnish to school- 
board members and to the public information 
concerning reorganization of school districts 
in the county ; and 

c) To make a report of its study and rec- 
ommendations, including a map or maps 
showing existing boundaries of school dis- 
tricts and the boundaries of proposed or 
recommended school districts, concerning 
the reorganization of the school districts of 
the county. 


The total appropriation for the en- 
tire State was $25,000. The maximum 
amount which could be expended by 
any one county could not exceed $750. 

Many leaders in the various coun- 
ties recognized the fact that if all 
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counties participated on a pro-rata 
basis, the funds available to each would 
be considerably less than the maximum 
designated. 

There were other factors which 
tended to deter favorable action with 
respect to the organization of such 
committees. 


Extent of the Effort 


Seventeen counties did vote to con- 
duct a survey and selected committees 
to carry on the work. Of this number 
there seems to be fairly definite assur- 
ance that at least twelve will complete 
the study and file a final report. The 
twelve counties are representative of 
the different sections of the State with 
respect to topography, climate, popula- 
tion, and economic ability. 

The present emergency has created 
a situation which has caused some of 
the committees to discontinue work on 
the survey. In most instances the most 
successful functioning of the commit- 
tees has been limited. Before any con- 
demnation is directed toward any com- 
mittee or any member of a committee, 
consideration should be given to the 
fact that these men and women are 
citizens of the State with all of the at- 
tendant responsibilities. At least three- 
fifths of the membership of each com- 
mittee are also board members of some 
school district in the county. 

The manual which was prepared for 
the purpose of providing suggestions 
for the guidance of the committees, was 
designed so that it was possible to con- 
duct a survey of any degree of 
thoroughness. If all of the suggestions 
were observed, rather complete recom- 
mendations could be made for all of a 
county. 

It seems that one of the major prob- 
lems connected with the survey has 
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been a more or less popular miscon- 
ception of its purpose. Much of the 
publicity concerning this activity has 
implied that it was to be a survey for 
the purpose of bringing about a re- 
organization of only the one-teacher 
rural schools. This is not implied in 
any portion of the law. All of the 
schools of every county could receive 
equal attention if the committee 
deemed such a procedure advisable. 
Most of the children, most of the 
wealth, and the major financial prob- 
lems are in urban areas. 

There are limits of time and human 
ability which must be recognized. Even 
though most of the members of the 
various committees have given un- 
stintedly of their time and effort, most 
of the committees have seen fit to limit 
their intensive study to the rural or 
elementary school. Individual mem- 
bers have said that they felt that the 
entire task was too great to be satis- 
factorily completed in the time and 
with the staff and funds available. 
Therefore, they chose to do a part of 
the task well and to leave to later com- 
mittees the responsibility of carrying 
on from where they leave off. This is, 
of course, on the assumption that there 
will be authorization for subsequent 
survey committees. 


Agreement on Policies 


Policies or objectives are varied, but 
there are some items on which there 
seems to be agreement. 

There seems to be a general agree- 
ment on the part of most of the com- 
mittees that the function of the existing 
committees should be to isolate certain 
major problems and that they snould 
also suggest some reasonably compre- 
hensive solution which will commend 
itself to the citizens of the various com- 
munities. 

It has been recognized that there are 
three rather well defined types of com- 
munities in the State—rural, urban, 
and transitory. Each of these present 
problems which are not common to all. 

Other generalizations upon which 
there seems to be rather common 
agreement are: 


1. There is no single pattern or plan which 
is applicable to the entire State. In most 
instances this applies also to individual coun- 
ties. 

2. The continuance of any existing plan 
or the development of any new plan should 
give first consideration to the present and 
future needs of the children. 

3. The complete study should result in 
recommendations for both the present and 
more remote future. 
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A Sampling of Conclusions and 
Opinion 


The conclusions of some of the com- 
mittees and the thoughts of some of 
the individual members of other com- 
mittees are shown by the following 
quotations : 


To cite the number of unpaid school board 
members, as many exponents of centraliza- 
tion do, as a startling reason for drastic re- 
organization of schools, is to deny the bene- 
fits of citizen participation in government 
and is the negation of democracy. 


* @- 


The application of the principle of locally 
controlled and locally administered school 
systems should not . . . be used to block 
needed reorganization. Adherence to it and 
belief in it will not justify the inequalities in 
educational opportunities resulting from its 
application. Small, financially weak school 
districts cannot give a good education and 
they must go, as well as the too small but 
financially strong school districts. 


. 2 ® 


There has been no evidence that the com- 
mittee can find that the larger city school 
systems are, because of their size, better 
managed, more frugally administered, or 
that they give the youth a better quality of 
education than is given in the smaller dis- 
tricts. 


x * * 


We were not impressed with the cult of 
bigness in connection with school administra- 
tive areas. Education is essentially a per- 
sonal matter. Its quality depends largely 
upon the ability of the individual teacher. If 
the administrative area is too large, the 
educational leadership, no matter how com- 
petent, is bound to be diffused before it 
reaches the individual teacher. 


* & ® 


A competent study of school reorganiza- 
tion problems is much more complicated 
than is generally thought. Oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem by those who naively 
assume that the mere abolition of some 
districts would bring any lasting reform is 
a serious obstacle in the way of any real 
solution to our problems. 


x * * 


Our present consolidation law is inade- 
quate as a basis for anything except the most 
temporary improvement of the situation. 


a. 2 


A reorganized school system will not be a 
means of saving money. It may be more 
economical, but it will not be cheaper for 
most taxpapers. 


x * * 


Our existing local unit enjoys considerably 
less local control than is popularly supposed. 
Tax rates in a large portion of the districts 
are already fixed by the necessity for quali- 
fying for equalization quota. Even the ex- 
penditures for school purposes in a large 
portion of the rural communities are not 
under the control of the local people (non- 
high-school district). 
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The procedures used vary in the 
different counties. This practice is not 
of itself a weakness. More important 
is the final outcome of the efforts of 
the various committees in terms of an 
improvement in the educational pro- 
gram of the respective counties and 
the State as a whole. 

The statements in this article are 
based upon tentative reports which 
have been received, letters from com- 
mittee members, and other sources 
available. The tentative reports are not 
due until December 31, 1942. After the 
filing of the tentative reports, hearings 
will be held. These hearings will serve 
as a basis for the revision of the tenta- 
tive reports and the drafting of the final 
reports and final recommendations, 
which are due March 31, 1943. 

Progress has been made and further 
progress will be evident when a more 
thorough study of the committee rec- 
ommendations is possible. 


Considerations for the Future 


In view of the conditions which now 
exist, it seems that future legislation 
and attention should be given to the 
following items : 


1. Sufficient funds for a functional and 
adequate survey when, and if attempted 
should be made available. 

2. A central clearing agency should ‘be 
authorized so that ideas may be exchanged 
and common patterns developed where 
feasible. 

3. Provision should be made for a con- 
tinuing survey so that the findings and rec- 
ommendations of one committee will be made 
available for later planning. 

4. The school survey committees should 
be so organized that they receive the beuefits 
from and contribute to the efforts of related 
planning agencies. 





a+ 
ad 


Transportation Deadline 


Gasoline, tires, and spare parts will 
be certified for school buses, after 
February 1, 1943, only upon submis- 
sion of proof that conservation policies 
affecting school buses have been car- 
ried. out, ODT has informed school 
authorities and bus operators. 

The statement declared that “trans- 
portation shall be provided only for 
students, teachers, or other school 
employees who would have to walk 
more than two miles to school or more 
than a mile and a half to a school bus 
trunk route.” Exceptions may be 
made for physically handicapped and 
“those who otherwise would be sub- 
jected to extreme danger or serious 
physical hardship.” 
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Emergency Supervisory 
Service for Rural Schools 


“The number of inexperienced and 
out-of-practice teachers in charge of 
the education of country boys and 
girls is increasing,” states the Com- 
mittee on Rural Education.* Even 
more it warns. The full impact of . . . 
many factors contributing to the 
teacher shortage in rural areas has 
not as yet been felt in many states.” 


The primary factor, as the com- 
mittee points out, is the economic one, 
but a number of secondary factors, 
such as lack of suitable housing, un- 
satisfactory living conditions, increased 
living costs, the migration of rural 
teachers to larger school systems, 
transportation difficulties growing out 
of the shortage of rubber and the ra- 
tioning of motor vehicles and gasoline 
are effective in keeping qualified per- 
sons from rural teaching positions. 


Most of these are operative in 
greater or less degree even in peace- 
time, and their amelioration is part 
and parcel of the long-time planning 
for better educational opportunities 
for rural children, which includes 
minimum salary legislation and school 
district reorganization. 


But such plans must now be supple- 
mented by emergency measures to im- 
prove the quality of instruction of- 
fered rural boys and girls in this crisis. 


Again to quote the committee : 


. . . It is evident that efficient programs 
for the in-service education of rural teach- 
ers will need to be developed with utmost 
speed if our growing generation are to be 
given the intellectual, moral, and physical 
guidance they need in order to play an in- 
telligent and constructive part as citizens 
of the postwar world. 

Several teachers colleges are trying to 
help rural teachers at work through experi- 
mental courses. .. . 


In McDonough County, Illinois the pro- 
fessional rural school supervisor is a faculty 
member of the state teachers college and 
at the same time a staff member of the 
county superintendent’s office. The super- 
visor acts as a liaison officer between the 
two. The rural teachers of the county par- 
ticipate in this supervisory project on a vol- 
untary basis through monthly teachers’ 
meetings or by enrolling in a workshop 
course in rural education offered by the 
supervisor at the teachers college. . . 


*C. S. Marsh, “The Shortage of Rural Teach 
ers,” The Rural Child in the War Emergency: 
The Report of a Conference on the Rural Child 
in the War Emergency, called jointly by the Com- 
mittee on Rural ucation and the American 
Council on Education, Chicago, July 10 and 11, 
1942. (Chicago: The Committee on Rural Edu 
cation, 1942) pages 9-17. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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The Use of Basic English 
Se Health to 


By PAUL B. DIEDRICH 


Ms. Gwendolyn C. Lee is a medical 
social worker in the Slossfield Heaith 
Center of Birmingham, Alabama. 
About five hundred negro patients 
come each week to this clinic, and 
most of them receive little pamphlets 
which are supposed to help them deal 
better with their health problems, 
both as individuals and as collabora- 
tors in public health measures. 


An Experiment with Basic 


Mrs. Lee suspected that these pam- 
phlets, although designed for a mass 
audience, were considerably above the 
heads of this group, and were not 
only seriously misunderstood _ but 
were so difficult that the patients, after 
trying one, would never attempt to 
read another. She asked her husband, 
a graduate student at the University 
of Chicago, whether Basic English 
might help. 

Basic English is the “vest pocket” 
language of 850 words, designed by 
C. K. Ogden, in England, primarily 
for international communication. 

Mr. Lee took four typical pam- 
phlets: Information for Expectant 
Mothers, distributed by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance; Health Almanac, by 
the Alabama Writers’ Project; Care 
of the Teeth, distributed by the 
Church-Dwight Company, and a re- 
print from Readers Digest entitled 
“Why Don’t We Stamp, Out Syph- 
ilis?” by Parran. 

He selected typical paragraphs from 
these pamphlets which expressed some 
of their central ideas. Then in Basic 
he wrote six sentences under each 
paragraph which could be marked 
“true” or “false” on the basis of what 
the paragraph said. Directions for 
marking them were also in Basic. 
Next, in a separate test booklet, he re- 
printed these same directions and test 
sentences, but translated the para- 
graphs into a slightly modified Basic. 
Whenever Basic gave a polysyllable 
that (according to Tyler’s research on 
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the reading abilities of semi-illiterate 
adults) would be difficult for his audi- 
ence, Mr. Lee substituted a shorter 
word from a list of the simplest words 
for elementary school children com- 
piled by Stone. He also used a few 
non-Basic words, like mosquito and 
syphilis, having determined by a sim- 
ple test that his audience could recog- 
nize these words in print. 

Then Mrs. Lee persuaded eighty- 
six patients of the clinic to read one 
or the other of these two versions and 
mark the test sentences true or false. 
The same reader was not asked to 
read both versions, because it was felt 
that reading one would influence what 
the patient understood from the other. 

The group reading the unmodified 
version was paired, person by person, 
with the group reading the Basic ver- 
sion, according to the last grade com- 
pleted in school—the only available 
measure of reading resources. There 
were a few slight differences, but the 
“unmodified” group on the average 
had completed 7.9 grades in school ; 
the “Basic” group, 7.7. 

In this matching some readers who 
iad completed high school or college, 
and who could read either version 
without difficulty, had to be discarded, 
as well as some who had completed 
only about one or two grades in school 
and could do nothing with either ver- 
sion. This left sixty-five readers avail- 
able for the comparison of results. 


Comparative Scores 


All readers were allowed all the 
time they wanted, but when they 
handed in their test booklet, the time 
taken was recorded. The “unmodi- 
fied” group took on the average 23.4 
minutes; the “Basic” group 15 min- 
utes—even though the Basic versions 
were slightly longer. The middle score 
of the “unmodified” group was 11 out 
of the 24 test sentences marked cor- 
rectly ; the middle score of the “Basic” 
group was 17.9. 
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A few mistakes in each group may 
be attributed not to misunderstanding 
but to disagreement with what the text 
said, and to disregarding the direc- 
tions and marking the test sentences 
in accordance with their private con- 
victions. A few other mistakes may 
be attributed to the fact that these 
poor Negroes were not accustomed to 
marking objective tests and may sim- 
ply have become confused and marked 
the wrong letters in some instances. 

lf we make these two corrections, 
it is highly probable that the “Basic” 
group understood most of what their 
version said, but the other group is 
still not within gunshot of complete 
understanding. The difference in clar- 
ity of the two versions is remarkable, 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Lee picked 
up a bit of Basic only for this pur- 
pose, and freely admits that his Basic 
is still clumsy in some places. This is 
in itself a notable outcome of the ex- 
periment. Both Mr. Lee and the orig- 
inal writers of these pamphlets were 
trying to make themselves clear to a 
mass audience, but Mr. Lee was 
forced by the discipline of Basic to 
achieve a degree of clarity which is 
beyond the wildest dreams of the orig- 
inal writers. 


Implications for Public 
Information 


These facts seem to me to be of 
very general interest. Our public 
health services, to say nothing of other 
agencies, annually give away millions 
of pamphlets which are intended to 
help people to deal better with com- 
mon and serious problems. Yet these 
people, to put it crudely, understood 
less than half of what they read in the 
original version, even though they de- 
voted an average of about six minutes 
to each short paragraph, and were 
forced by the form of the test to con- 
sider more carefully than usual what 
it said. The most hopeful conclusion 
one can draw from this finding is that 
they would be unlikely to read pam- 
phlets of this degree of difficulty; if 
they did, their misunderstanding of 
the contents might have awful con- 
sequences. By the simple device of 
translation into Basic, even by a nov- 
ice, they cut down their reading time 
by a third and understood 70 percent 
more of what they read. To me this 
evidence is almost conclusive that all 
public information of any consequence 
should be written in Basic. 
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A School Survey of Children 
Of Working Mothers 


a the teaching staff of the public 
school in Midlothian, a_ residential 
suburb of Chicago (pop. 3,000), were 
faced with an increasing number of 
youngsters carrying their lunches to 
school, they suspected that the em- 
ployment of mothers outside their 
homes might be responsible and so 
they decided upon a survey to deter- 
mine to what degree this was the case 
and how the children were affected. 


Children Interviewed 


Delinquency rates they knew had 
been rising since the beginning of the 
war. Play school, kindergarten, and 
recreational facilities for young chil- 
dren are lacking in the community due 
to inadequate finances. If Midlothian 
had a problem of child care due to 
the employment of mothers in war in- 
dustries or in place of men called into 
war service from non-war industries, 
the teachers and Superintendent John 
S. Benben believed that the com- 
munity should know about it at once 
so that plans could be made to fore- 
stall serious results. 

Individual interviews with children 
of working mothers were decided 
upon as the method of obtaining in- 
formation. These. interviews were 
based upon eleven carefully prepared 
questions. All interviews were com- 
pleted by room teachers during a 
morning session, and the children 
were not informed that the interviews 
were part of a general inquiry. 

Eighty-six children of the 432 en- 
rolled were interviewed. It was found 
that 67 mothers were working, 22 of 
them in war-connected industries. 
Forty-five of the 86 children affected 
reported that some older person was 
responsible for their care when both 
parents were at work, but 41 (nearly 
half) reported “nobody.” The average 
time these 41 children spent alone 
daily was two hours and forty-five 
minutes. As to the time of day they 
were left alone, most children (25) 
reported “afternoon” although about 
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an equal number reported “morning” 
(15) and “evening” (14). Thirty-two 
children said they prepared one or 
more of their own meals; six qualified 
“sometimes.”” Three reported that 
they prepared all three meals. Cold 
cereal and toast was a frequently men- 
tioned breakfast. 

Responsibility for the care of 
younger children was reported by 20 
children, with 8 others qualifying, 
“sometimes.” “Play outdoors” was the 
answer most often given to the ques- 
tion, “What do you do when alone?” 
“Housework” was a weak second. 

When asked, “Do you like having 
your mother work?” 32 youngsters 
responded “yes” ; 46 said “no” and 8 
expressed no preference. In general 
the younger children objected and 
feared being alone. Older children 
were aware of economic advantages. 

Only 14 of the 86 admitted to hav- 
ing been in trouble they thought they 
would have avoided if one of their 
parents had been at home. When 
asked to be specific they named mis- 
demeanors that seem to be not par- 
ticularly serious. However the Mid- 
lothian teaching staff remained skep- 
tical as to the ability of young children 
to stay out of trouble when unsuper- 
vised by adults. They said: “In spite 
of inadequate recreational facilities in 
the community . . . the children are 
(so far) being successful in avoiding 
trouble. How much (misdemeanors) 
might increase in (six months or a 
year) is difficult to foresee.” 


Results Studied 


As a first step in launching a co- 
operative effort to meet the situation 
the teachers presented the results of 
the survey to upper-grade classes for 
discussion. These older elementary 
school children reached the conclusion 
that the community should try to ob- 
tain a recreation building that would 
accommodate both the children and 
the adults of the village. Meantime, 
they suggested the organization of 
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non-working mothers to take care of 
the children of working mothers. The 
children, they thought, could make 
their contribution through good be- 
havior and the acceptance of respon- 
sibilities they could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be able to handle. 


* * * 


Nore.---ine U. S. Bureau of the Census 
points out that it is not possible to meet the 
demands of war industries for labor with- 
out drawing on great numbers of women 
who have children. The U. S. Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau are 
charged with the administration of funds 
allocated by President Roosevelt from his 
emergency funds to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Man- 
power Commission, these funds to be used 
in providing advisory and supervisory serv- 
ices to help states meet the needs of chil- 
dren. A staff of from six to eight specialists 
will be available for such services to local 
communities that plan to provide educa- 
tional facilities for caring for the children 
of working mothers. Details of the program 
are described by Bess Goodykoontz in the 
December issue of Itit1nors Epvucation, 
pages 114 and 115. 

It is to be hoped that, as a first step in 
the direction of a program of child care, 
surveys such as the Midlothian teaching 
staff undertook are now going forward in 
many communities.—Eb. 





Brotherhood Week 
February 19 to 28, 1943 


“Victory for Brotherhood” is the 
slogan for Brotherhood Week in 1943, 
February 19 to 28, under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Unless the victory 
that we look for extends the practice 
of world brotherhood, it will lack all 
spiritual content. Francis G. Sayre has 
lately said, “If we would win the war, 
and the peace that follows we must 
unite the nations of the world by a 
clear-cut program, based upon human 
brotherhood.” 

Brotherhood is not the expression 
of a merely sentimental and kindly 
feeling toward our fellows. The prac- 
tice of brotherhood issues from a re- 
solve to grant others every right and 
liberty we want for ourselves. It re- 
jects all nations. of “superior” races 
that justify maltreating and exploiting 
other races on the pretext that they 
are inferior. It means liberty of con- 
science and the right of other religions 
to proclaim their faith, no matter how 
vigorously we may disagree with 
them. It means that we freely accord 
to others the right to differ from us 
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and seek to co-operate with them in 
the area of common agreements. 


The world is desperately in need of 
brotherhood thus defined. Without it 
there can be no enduring peace. 


If we as a people, however, are to 
exert a helpful influence in the estab- 
lishment of world brotherhood, we 
must practice brotherhood at home to 
a degree that we have not yet done. 
We must ourselves renounce “the 
half-ignorant, half-patronizing way in 
which we have grown accustomed to 
treating many of the peoples in East- 
ern Europe and Asia,” by which, 
Wendell Willkie tells us, we are 
“blindly puncturing our reservoir of 
good will” in other lat. 's. 


We must cease the discrimination 
against the Negro in industry and pol- 
itics which now belies our professions 
of democracy. We must be scrupu- 
lously fair in our judgment of those 
who belong to groups other than that 
to which we ourselves belong, abjure 
racial and religious prejudice and 
animosity. Hitler boasted in Mein 
Kampf that he did not need an army 
to defeat America. He thought that, 
since we are a nation composed of so 
many diverse elements, he would need 
only to confuse and divide us by play- 
ing one race against another and, by 
fanning every flame of religious pre- 
judice, get Americans to fight among 
themselves. He who sets Christian 
against Jew, Protestant against Cath- 
otic, White against Black is playing 
Hitler’s game. Unless we are united 
in brotherhood we suall not win vic- 
tory, much less “Victory for Brother- 
hood.” 


In his letter of endorsement of 
Brotherhood Week, President Roose- 
velt expresses the hope that “the call 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews to affirm anew the re- 
ligious principles of understanding, 
justice, friendliness and co-operation 
on which the realization of brother- 
hood rests, will be heeded across the 
land by those of every occupation and 
religious allegiance.” “The war,” he 
writes, “makes the appeal of Brother- 
hood Week stronger than ever.” 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., has available for 
free distribution study materials and 
program aids prepared with the co- 
operation of educators. Suggestions 
for organizing community observances 
also may be obtained. 
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Changes in Teachers College 
Student Body Studied 


The following paragraphs are 
taken from the summary chapter of 
a study* of changes that have taken 
place in the character of the student 
body of Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College during the fifteen-year 
period, 1925-1926 to 1940-1941. It is 
the fourth of a series of surveys that 
have been made of the students in 
this institution. 

Data are so organized as to empha- 
size comparisons between the charac- 
teristics of the 1925-1926, 1930-1931, 
1935-1936, and 1940-1941 student 
groups. Certain interesting and signifi- 
cant trends are thus discernible. 


Tora, StupENT ENROLLMENT.—The to- 
tal enrollment of the college increased from 
1925-’26 to 1940-41: nearly 35 percent dur- 
ing the first five-year period, 18 percent 
during the second five-year period, and 35 
percent during the third five-year period. 


ENROLLMENT BY MEN AND WoMEN.— 
During the first five-year period men in- 
creased more than 60 percent, during the 
second five-year period about 35 percent, 
and during the third five-year period about 
53 percent. During the first period women 
increased 23 percent, during the second 
period 8 percent, and during the third 
period 22 percent. 


Ace or Stupents.—The age at which 
students graduate from high school is con- 
tinuing to go down. In 1935-’36 the median 
age for graduating from high school was 
17.05 years, whereas in 1940-’41 it was only 
16.87 years. 


Famizies oF StuDENTS.—During the first 
five-year period size of families remained 
fairly constant; during the second period 
they declined; and during the third period 
they declined. The 1935-’36 and 1940-’41 
students tended to be located among the 
older children of the family. Most of the 
1935-"36 and 1940-’41 students made their 
homes with their parents. 


CHARACTER OF RELATIVES OF STUDENTS. 
Most fathers and mothers of 1935-36 and 
1940-’41 students were American-born. 
More than one-fourth of the fathers and 
about one-third of the mothers were high- 
school graduates. More than one-fourth of 
the fathers and more than one-fifth of the 
mothers had attended college. About ten 


_ *Emma Reinhardt and Frank A. Beu, Changes 
in the Student Body of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College ty, Hs Fifteen-Year Period 
1925-26 to 1940-'41. leston: Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, July, 1, 1942, p. 39-41. 
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percent of the fathers and mothers were 
college graduates. During the fifteen-year 
period brothers and sisters of college stu- 
dents tended to obtain more formal educa- 
tion. 


OccuPaTION BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS. 
Agricultural service was the most com- 
mon occupation of fathers in 1940-’41, as 
in 1935-'36, 1930-31 and 1925-’26. Dur- 
ing the fifteen-year period the percentage 
of fathers in ownership occupations de- 
clined, and the number in service occupa- 
tions increased. About 23 percent of the 
mothers and 17 percent of the fathers of 
1935-'36 students, and 19 percent of the 
mothers and 12 percent of the fathers of the 
1940-’41 students had once been teachers. 


ImMMEDIACY oF CoLLEGE ENTRANCE.—Dur- 
ing the third five-year period the percentage 
of immediate college entrance increased 
significantly. 


Factors AFFECTING CHOICE oF A CoL- 
LEGE—During the third five-year period, 
people and practical considerations, such as 
convenience and cost, played a larger part 
in choice of a college than during the first 
and second periods. Eighty-four percent of 
the 1940-’41 students, approximately the 
same percentage as in 1935-’36, expected to 
teach. If given their own entire choice a 
larger percentage of the 1940-’41 group 
than of the three preceding groups would 
come to this college. The two most fre- 
quent reasons for attending other colleges 
were the desire to get more attractive 
courses and the supposed superior general 
characteristics of other institutions. 


Srupents’ AttirupE TowarD TEACHING. 
A smaller percentage of the 1940-’41 stu- 
dents expected to teach on graduation than 
was true of any preceding group with the 
exception of 1930-’31. The first year 1940- 
41 students were less sure of their inten- 
tion to teach than were the members of the 
three upper classes. About 42 percent of 
the 1940-’41 students expected to make 
teaching a step to some other activity, such 
as marriage, business, engineering, agricul- 
ture, medicine, or law. 


MENTAL AsiLity or Stupents.—The 
1940-41 student group scored slightly lower 
on a mental test than did the 1925-'26 and 
1935-"36 groups, but it scored slightly 
higher than did the 1930-31 group. The 
range in mental ability of the 1940-’41 
group tended to show that there is less 
difference between the freshmen and seniors 
than in the previous studies. 


CotteceE SCHOLARSHIP OF STUDENTS.— 
The median college scholarship of the 
1940-’41 group of students was higher than 
that of the three preceding groups. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Deas DAVE: 

I visited on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois recently, Dave, and 
experienced memories of days when 
you and I plodded the green and the 
boardwalk together. 

The boardwalk has long since be- 
come the broadwalk and the campus 
has changed a great deal. In fact, it 
has changed so much that I was 
prompted to corral some facts regard- 
ing the developments which have oc- 
curred. First let’s take a look at pre- 
sent enrollment. 

Urbana-Champaign: men, 7,248; women, 
2,868; total, 10,116. Chicago: men, 1,096; 
women, 82; total, 1,178. Extra-mural: 
men, “100; women, 101; total, 201. Total: 
men, 8,444; women, 3,051. Grand total: 
11,495. 


That’s quite an institution, Dave. 
The enrollment even at this figure is 
a decrease of 11.98 percent as com- 
pared with last year. 

Many Courses 

Our university offers approximate- 
ly 2,000 courses each semester. Many 
of these courses have many sections. 
For example, Freshman rhetoric has 
nearly one hundred sections. 

Three thousand seven hundred thir- 
teen degrees were conferred in 1941. 
This compares with 2,965 in 1937, 
3,239 in 1938, 3,516 in 1939, and 
3,686 in 1940. 

The Extension Division of the uni- 
versity has expanded greatly. About 
1,200 persons now enjoy extension 
courses in correspondence and extra- 
mural work. The extra-mural classes 
serve thirteen Illinois cities at present. 
War-training classes, operative 
through the division, serve forty-two 
industrial centers and enroll 8,500 
students. 

The university’s agricultural exten- 
sion work and service in home eco- 
nomics involve a total of 77 specialists 
who maintain contact with 97 farm 
advisers serving 102 Illinois counties 
and 68 home advisers aiding 73 
counties. 
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etters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current 
developments in the I.E.A. 








Radio Service 


In pre-rationing days I enjoyed 
touring over Illinois highways listen- 
ing to the superior programs from 
the university’s broadcasting station, 
WILL, which operates at 580 kilo- 
cycles and under 5,000 watts from 
7:00 a.m. to sunset. This is a grow- 
ing service on the part of the uni- 
versity. 

Remember the old library, and the 
many seminars? Well, today Illinois 
has the largest library among state 
universities and has the fifth largest 
library among American universities. 
The present library (as per June 30, 
1942) includes 1,691,910 volumes, 
maps, pieces of music, etc. The aver- 
age student uses about 67 volumes 
per year. 

I was surprised to see the campus 
swarming with sailors, and discovered 
that about 2,000 officers and men are 
housed on the campus. Eight hundred 
signalmen, 800 Diesel engineers, 300 
Diesel officers. 15 Navy cooks and 
bakers, and a permanent “ship’s com- 
pany” are included in the personnel. 
Verily, the Navy has taken over the 
old “boneyard.” 

The university owns 2,361 acres of 
land, 71 major buildings, 48 minor 
buildings, and 23 houses, valued at 
$26,762,279. Its movable equipment is 
valued at $6,370,098. The total value 
of the university plant is $43,128,838. 


Research Achievements 


An outstanding service of the uni- 
versity is that of research—research 
in many fields. Few people know that 
twelve cents of every dollar expended 
by the university is spent for research. 
Outstanding investigations and dis- 
coveries affecting humanity generally 
have been made in the fields of agri- 
culture, engineering, chemistry, medi- 
cine, and other fields. This service 
cannot be evaluated entirely in dollars 
and cents. It is known, however, that 
millions of dollars are saved to the 
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State and Nation annually by virtue 
of the findings of university research 
efforts. 

You used to “sling the hash” on the 
campus, while I shelved library books 
to earn part of our board and keep. 
You may be interested in knowing 
that more than one-third of the pre- 
sent students earn all or a part of their 
expenses. The university provides 
free employment service to assist the 
students. In addition, loans and schol- 
arships lend valuable assistance. 

A good test of the educational 
leadership of an institution is found in 
its “firsts.” I discovered that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois was first in estab- 
lishing the following schools and ser- 
vices (note year of inauguration) : 
Pharmacy school (first west of Al- 

leghanies) ——— | 
Architectural school —.__________. 1868 
Botany Laboratory (first in America) 1869 
Engineering education shop (first in 

America) ait : 1870 
Soil experimental plots (first in Amer- 


) ao i Sapien acai cae 
Library school (first west of 

Alleghanies) — se agininlseedcndiiincgia 
Dean of women___$_1897 
Co-operative university hospital 

association — 
Dean of men___ oi lee 
Engineering experiment station_____.1903 
College student church ae 
Church foundation for students______ 1913 
Sensitive photo-electric cell__________1913 


Four-year athletic-coaching course____1919 
Sound-on-film movies wcluhsicalithta 1921 
Ph.D. in accounting : Ce 

I could mention many other achieve- 
ments in pioneering work in agricul- 
ture, in engineering, and in the pro- 
fessions. Space alone will not permit 
further recitation. Suffice it to say 
that we should be very proud of the 
achievements of our State university 

I’m very proud of the fact that 
our association—the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association—formerly the IlIli- 
nois State Teachers Association, in 
its earliest days, was effectively help- 
ful in fostering the land-grant college 
which later became the great uni- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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SEE FPL TE OME ERE 


Maybe it isn't all Johnnys 
fault, Mrs. Merriwell...perhaps 
its some hidden hunger“ that 

causes his mistakes ! 
PX 


NOW FREE 
through you fo mothers 


of your pupils, latest edition of Pillsbury’s 


helpful, authoritative Wartime — 
Nutrition Guide. DRAMATICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Without cost you may have enough copies of this 
LItTLE JOHNNY ’S problem in arithmetic — and valuable book to give away to the mothers of the 


children in your classes... so that each and every 
child may take home a free copy to help mother 
in planning daily menus for school lunch boxes and 
Now issued in a special edition for use by mothers meals at home. 

in the home, this book contains vital information 

endorsed by high government officials who are di- 

recting the national nutrition program. It is non- HOW MANY FREE COPIES 
commercial in editorial character. FOR YOUR CLASSES? 


In addition to lunch box recipes and wartime menus, 


many of your problems, too— may be solved by this 
up-to-the-minute guide to nutrition — Fightin’ Food. 


the book contains: Foods Education Department 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
@ How to plan daily diets for children and adults Senne, Seats 


. “Le ”» Without cost to me, please send me at once copies of the 
that help to satisfy those “hidden hungers of special Student Edition of Fightin’ Food, Pillsbury's guide to wartime 


malnutrition autrition. I agree to distribute these books to the students in my classes 
to take home to mothers, in order to further the cause of better noutri- 
@ Menus for meat- and sugar-saving meals tion in the home. 


@ Important facts about vitamins and minerals 


@ PLUS many other hints and facts for food saving 
and serving 














LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 150) 


versity. I’m certain that our associa- 
tion will ever support the university, 
whose beginnings it helped to foster 
and that the great university will not 
forget the part the I.E.A. has played 
in its origin and in its support 
throughout the years. 

Sometime, Dave, when you can 
travel on rubber again, drive down. 
We'll run over to Champaign-Urbana 
together, and with map in hand look 
over that campus. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 





Nine |. K. A. Divisions 
Report Meetings 


Southeastern Division 


The Southeastern Division held its 
annual meeting in Flora, October 8 
and 9. Speakers before the general 
sessions were Captain Nichoson ; Gre- 
gor Ziemer, in pre-war days head- 
master of the American School in 
Berlin, and more recently author of 
Education for Death; Edgar D. Doud- 
na, secretary and director of Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin; and Roe Bartle. Elemen- 
tary and high-school sections met sep- 
arately on Friday morning ; on Friday 
afternoon fifteen group-meetings were 
built around specialized fields of in- 
terest. 

The delegate assembly of the Divi- 
sion, which met in connection with the 
annual meeting, heard reports pre- 
pared by the state committees on Pub- 
lic Relations and Legislation. These 
were approved as presented, except 
that the $100 a month recommendation 
included in the Minimum Wage provi- 
sion of the legislative report was 
changed to $1200 a year. 

This body also approved a resolu- 
tion calling for one-day meetings of the 
Division for the duration of the war 
and setting up machinery to permit the 
business of the Division to be carried 
on in case the Divisional meeting had 
to be dispensed with altogether. The 
resolutions called for continuation of 
officers and for efforts to maintain 100 
percent registration of teachers in the 
Division through the co-operative ef- 
forts of the Division treasurer and the 
respective county superintendents. 

Nomination of a president from the 
floor was made necessary when Miss 
Venele Dwilbiss, choice of the nomi- 
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nating committee, declined the nomina- 
tion for president. Following is the 
official personnel of the Division for 
the 1942-1943 school year : 


Orricers :—President, C. P. Martin, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Bridgeport; vice- 
president, J. H. Cherry, principal, township 
high school, Olney; secretary, Justus A. 
Gibson, county superintendent of schools, 
Mt. Carmel ; treasurer, Una Winters, Flora. 

Executive Committee.—C. P. Martin, 
superintendent of schools, Bridgeport; J. H. 
Cherry, principal, township high school, Ol- 
ney; Justus A. Gibson, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Mt. Carmel; Una Winters, 
Flora; R. S. Condrey, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carmel. 

State Commitrees.—Finance, C._ T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
’44; Legislation, E. J. Harrington, principal, 
township high school, Carmi, '45; Public 
Relations, M. N. Todd, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrenceville, ’43. 

Amendments to the Constitution of 
the I.E.A. were ratified. These pro- 
posals call for amending Article IV, 
Membership, so as to provide that 
Division treasurers shall make an ac- 
counting to state headquarters not later 
than the fifteenth of each month cover- 
ing dues collected the previous month ; 
and for amending Article VI, Officers, 
so as to provide for continuing con- 
tractual status for full-time employes 
of the association who have completed 
two years of successful probationary 
service. 

* * * 
Illinois Valley Division 

“Education for Victory” was the 
theme of the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Illinois Valley Division 
of the I.E.A. held at LaSalle Friday, 
October 9, 1942. President Roy Pyatt, 
Granville, presided. 

Speakers were Gregor Ziemer, for- 
merly headmaster of the American 
School in Berlin, Germany, widely 
known as the author of Education for 
Death, an account of education under 
the Nazi regime; Dr. John Gordon, 
pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Rockford, Illinois; and Les- 
ter R. Grimm, Director of Research, 
Illinois Education Association, Spring- 
field. 

Feature of the morning session was 
the presentation of gavels to former 
presidents. Seventeen of twenty-one 
living past-presidents were present for 
the ceremony. The gavels had been 
made by the Industrial Arts depart- 
ment of LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and were engraved by the 
school’s Art department. 

Resolutions presented by Dr. Frank 
A. Jensen, chairman of the public re- 
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lations committee, were principally 
concerned with the schools in the war 
effort and the part of education in 
laying the foundations for peace. In 
the immediate realm of association 
matters it was proposed that delegates 
to the N.E.A. be selected from among 
teachers who have been members of 
the N.E.A. for two years prior to the 
year that they are chosen as delegates. 
The report, which was accepted by 
the delegate body, also urged consider- 
ation of legislation to provide ade- 
quate retirement allowances for all 
school employes not now included in 
the Illinois Teachers Retirement Fund. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Robert Jamieson, 
superintendent of schools, Varna ; vice-presi 
dent, Floyd French, county superintendent 
of schools, Princeton; secretary, Wade 
Eberly, principal, community high school. 
Wenona ; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, county 
superintendent of schools, Granville. 

State ComMitTtTees.—Finance, O. J. Lit- 
willer, principal, township high school, Buda, 
43; Legislation, MacRae Shannon, town- 
ship high school, Ottawa, ’44; Public Rela- 
tions, Francis Dolan, assistant principal, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College, LaSalle, ’45. 


<= * 


Northeastern Division 


The annual meeting of the North 
eastern Division was held in Aurora, 
October 16, 1942. Speakers before the 
general sessions were Dr. Alexander 
J. Stoddard, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission ; Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Education Association; and Gregor 
Ziemer, formerly headmaster and 
dean of the American School in Ber- 
lin, Germany and more recently 
known as author of 2010 Days Under 
Hitler and Education for Death. 

At the meeting of the delegate as- 
sembly F. C. Thomas, Division presi- 
dent, presided. Reports of the Legisla- 
tive and Public Relations committees 
were presented by the respective Divi- 
sion chairmen and were approved. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Mabel F. Hunt, 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Joliet; vice-president, Harold P. 
Kirkus, superintendent of schools, Oswego: 
secretary, Jay L. Hunter, East High School, 
Aurora; treasurer, E. E. McCoy, county 
superintendent of schools, Geneva. 

Executive ComMMItTTer.—Chairman, Ro- 
land McCannon, superintendent of schools, 
Algonquin, ’43; Roscoe R. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hampshire, ’43; J. C. 
Miller, principal, Abbott School, Elgin, ’44: 
Ethyl Johnson, Beecher, ’44; Ross M. Berg- 
man, principal, West High School, Aurora, 
’45; Dean M. Ewing, principal, community 
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high school, Crystal Lake, '45 

State Commitrees.—Finance, M. T. 
Monson, superintendent of schools, Newark, 
‘45; Legislation, J. B. Nelson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Batavia, ’43; Public Rela- 
tions, O. F. Patterson, superintendent of 
schools, Elgin, "44. 


* * * 


Northwestern Division 


The Northwestern Division, meet- 
ing in Rockford, October 16, 1942 
made the headlines when it went on 
record approving the “Little Stecl” 
wage formula for teachers. The resolu- 
tion read : 


. . We commend all school authorities 
W ho have made salary adjustments to meet 
the increased cost of living. We furthermore 
urge that this policy be extended by increas- 
ing salaries at least 15 percent above the 
January 1, 1942 level with the view of re- 
taining capable teachers and maintenance of 
high level of teaching efficiency in this 
Division. 

The delegate body which met at the 
close of the first general session of the 
membership meeting and _ reported 
back to the afternoon session, approved 
the substance of the resolutions pre- 
pared by the state Public Relations 
Committee for presentation to the as- 
sociation’s Representative Assembly. 
The Northwestern delegates added 
sections pertaining to membership in 
the N.E.A. and the I.E.A. as follows: 


National Education Association—We 
urge all members of the Division to join 
the National Education Association in the 
association’s efforts to give leadership to 
education’s part in the war. We commend 
the Defense Commission in that body’s ef- 
forts to protect youth, teachers, and the 
schools. We especially commend the cont- 
mission’s efforts in setting up regional con- 
ferences between citizen groups and teachers. 
We recommend that such conferences be set 
up throughout the Division not only better 
to acquaint business, industry, and labor and 
other organized groups with the school’s 
desire to serve its public at all times and 
especially in the present emergency, but also 
to receive constructive suggestions as to 
what the school can do more effectively to 
carry out its educational program. 

Illinois Education Association—The Di- 
vision urges all teachers certified by the laws 
of Illinois to join the Illinois Education 
Association, whose staff we commend for 
leadership in advancing measures conducive 
to the professional and economic welfare of 
the teachers of Illinois. By improving the 
status of the teacher, the association has 
contributed to the educational welfare of the 
boys and girls of Illinois. We further com- 
mend its policy of co-operating with other 
agencies interested in furthering educational 
opportunities for all, including both youth 
and adults. 


Miss Ruth Harris, Belvidere, act- 
ing president, who had completed the 
unexpired term of Mr. S. R. Fini- 
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frock, Galena, was elected president 
for the 1942-1943 term. Also re- 
elected were the secretary, C. C. 
Kaiser, Freeport, and treasurer, David 
Schoonmaker, Rockford. The entire 
slate of officers follows: 


Orricers.—President, Ruth Harris, as- 
sistant principal, high school, Belvidere: 
vice-president, James W. Welsh, principal, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford: 
secretary, Clyde C. Kaiser, court house, 
Freeport; treasurer, David Schoonmaker, 
principal, Washington Junior High School, 
Rockford. 


SALARY LOANS 


I’ YOU ever ‘need some extra cash, just 
remember this: You can borrow up to 
$300 at Household Finance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement 
is that you have a steady teaching posi- 
tion. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your 
own income and payday. If there is no 
Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 


You need no security of any kind to get 


Executive ComMmittTeet.—Chairman, L. J. 
Gnagey, superintendent of schools, Lena; 
Zella Corbett, community high school, Mt. 
Carroll, 43; Virgil McAllister, high school, 
Belvidere, 43; George Kloos, high school, 
Freeport, °44; Lamont Clikeman, East 
Senior High School, Rockford, 44; Berna- 
dotte Robertson, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Rockford, ’45; Ralph Wohlford, 
superintendent of schools, Galena, '45. 

Stats ComMITTEES.—Finance, Myrtle 
Rose, township high school, Savanna, °44; 
Legislation, Selmer H. Berg, superintendent 
of schools, Rockford, ’45; Public Relations, 
Katharine Obye, West High School, Rock- 
ford, °43. 


FOR TEACHERS 


a Household salary loan. We rely on your 
promise to repay. It is not necessary to ask 
friends or relatives to act as endorsers and 
at no time do we question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $5.44 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Sup- 
pose you borrow $100 and repay in six 
monthly instalments of $18.48 each. You 
repay a total of $110.88. The cost of your 
loan is just $10.88. The cost of a 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


$50 loan repaid in six monthly in- 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


stalments of $9.24 each is only 





3 + 6 8 10 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


12 $5.44. Payments shown in the 
baymts\| table include all charges. You may 





$ 25 |$ 8.85)$ 6.73 
50 | 17.69) 13.46 |$ 9.24 |$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 
75 | 26.54] 20.20 | 13.86] 10.70] 8.81 


100 | 35.38] 26.93 | 18.48 | 14.27 | 11.75 
125 | 44.18] 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81 | 14.66 
150 | 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 


200 | 70.53] 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 
250 | 88.08] 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 














choose whichever payment sched- 
ule best fits your own situation. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
a nearest Household Finance office. 
15.04 |} Or send the coupon for full infor- 
19.96 || mation about borrowing by mail. 
oe Household has published a 

series of booklets on buying and 


$ 5.03 
7.55 











WE GUARANTEE 
full, if payments are made on schedu 


balance not exceeding $100 and 
24% per month on that part of a 
balance in excess of $100. 








that these payments will repay loans in 
le. Total cost will! be re- 

duced if payments are made ahead of schedule. pegenense 5 

clude charges at the rate of 3% per month on that part of 
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budgeting to help people stretch 
their dollars. Home economics 
; teachers in schools from coast to 
3 coast use this practical material in 
their classes. Ask for sample copies. 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 
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253 Conwa: Bidg., ™ 
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ALTON—7th Floor 
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Phone 3-8871 
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Aurora Nat. Bk. y 4 East6? 6738 


Bldg., Aurora 8445 
BLOOMINGTON— 5th 


. Peoples Bank 
Bide’ “Phone i763 


Freerort—3rd FI, 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to neares! office. All megoti. 





RockrorD-—6th Fi., 
of Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 


ae Theater 1004, 10th Floor, 
uiding, M Building, 
Phone Joliet 6184 ee 
Mount—4th Floor, 

Fifth Ave. Bidg., WAvUKEGAN-2nd FI., 

Moline 1464 210 Washington 
Psoria—3rd_ Floor, St., WaukeganState 

Lehmann Bidg., Bank Building, 

Phone 4-5177 Ont. 7110 

can be completed by mail. 








FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired 


HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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Speakers before the general ses- 
sions were Dr. John Rufi, school of 
education, University of Missouri, 
whose subject was “The Role of Our 
Schools in War Time”; and Dr. Syud 
Hossain, Indian editor, and professor 
of Oriental Civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Speak- 
ing to the topic “New Education for 
the New Day,” Dr. Hossain referred 
to the situation of India in the present 
crisis and stressed the fact that India 
looks to the United States to bring 
about an equitable and honorable 
settlement between the national con- 
gress of India and Great Britain. The 
age of imperialism, he declared, must 
be brought to a close. 

Amendments to the Constitution of 
the I.E.A. were ratified. These pro- 
posals call for amending Article IV, 
Membership, so as to provide that 
Division treasurers shail make an ac- 
counting to state headquarters not 
later than the fifteenth of each month 
covering dues collected the previous 
month ; and for amending Article VI, 
Officers, so as to provide for continu- 
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Chicago Division Teas 


Public relations and mem- 
bership committees sponsor- 
ed teas on November 18 and 
19 (story on page 144.) 

Left to right in the fore- 
ground of the picture: Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, I.E.A.; Edward 
E. Keener, president Chica- 
go Division, Marian Smith, 
chairman public relations 
committee; Robert. D. 
Gregg, chairman member- 
ship committee. 


ing contractual status for full-time em- 
ployes of the association who have 
completed two years of successful pro- 
bationary service. 


2: 2 2 


Rock River Division 


Featured speakers at the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Rock River Di- 
vision, ILE.A. were Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission; and Gregor 
Ziemer, formerly director of the Amer- 
ican School in Berlin, and more recent- 
ly known as the author of Education 
for Death. Dr. E. H. Mellon, chair- 
man of the Division’s public relations 
committee, showed the I.E.A. film, 
“Backing Up the Guns.” 

At sessions of the Rock River dele- 
gate assembly that followed each of the 
general sessions, the reports of the state 
committees on Public Relations and 
Legislation were presented by the re- 
spective Division chairmen and ap- 
proved by the delegates. Proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
1.E.A. were ratified. 
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Rock River Division Officers 


Reading from left to right, seated: Ellen 
Paterson, Sycamore, treasurer ; H. U. Chal- 
land, Sterling, president; A. H. Lancaster, 
Dixon, vice-president; Paul Street, De- 
Kalb, secretary. Standing: Arthur Driver, 
Oregon, member executive committee; 
Glen Obourn, Ashton, chairman, commit- 
tee on finance; Edith Wentworth, DeKalb, 
member executive committee; E. H. Mel- 
lon, Morrison, chairman, public relations 
committee; W. L. Pickering, Oregon, 
chairman executive committee; E. I. Lehr, 
Rock Falls, member executive committee ; 
Robert Reinboth, Amboy, member execu- 
tive committee. C. A. Hills, Rochelle, 
chairman, committee on legislation, was not 
present for the picture. 





These proposals call for amending 
Article IV, Membership, so as to pro- 
vide that Division treasurers shall 
make an accounting to state head- 
quarters not later than the fifteenth of 
each month covering dues collected the 
previous month; and for amending 
Article VI, Officers, so as to provide 
for continuing contractual status for 
full-time employes of the association 
who have completed two years of suc 
cessful probationary service. 

Mr. Willis Pittenger, Polo, present 
ed the recommendations of the Divi- 
constitution committee. Pro 
posals that the Division’s member of 
a state governing committee shall be 
the chairman of the corresponding 
Division committee, and that the name 
of the resolutions committee be 
changed to “public relations” commit- 
tee were approved. These changes 
brought the Division constitution into 
conformity with the I.E.A. constitu- 
tion. 

Also approved were proposals relat- 
ing to the date of election, term of 
office and duties and responsibilities of 
delegates. Voted down were proposals 
that the president should come to that 
office following membership on the 
executive committee, and that in alter- 
nate years the president should be a 
woman. Tabled was a proposal that 
officers, delegates, and committee 
chairmen must be certificated as teach- 
ers and engaged in educational work 
within the Division. 


sion’s 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, H. U. Challand, 
principal Wallace School, Sterling; vice- 
president, A. H. Lancaster, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon; secretary, Paul Street, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb; treasurer, Ellen Paterson, com- 
munity high school, Sycamore. 

Executive CoMMITTEE.—Chairman, W. 
L. Pickering, county superintendent of 
schools, Oregon; E. I. Lehr, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Falls, 43; Arthur Driver,. 
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community high school, Oregon, ’43; Robert 
Reinboth, superintendent of schools, Amboy, 
’44; Edith Wentworth, township high 
school, DeKalb, °44. 


State ComMItTtTEEs.—Finance, Glen 
Obourn, community high school, Ashton, 
'45; Legislation, C. A. Hills, principal, town- 
ship high school, Rochelle, ’43; Public Rela- 
tions, E. H. Mellon, superintendent of 
schools, Morrison, ’44. 


Retiring president is Dr. Helen 
Messenger, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 

- ae 
Mississippi Valley Division 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Division was held 
at Quincy October 15 and 16, 1942. 
Speakers at the general sessions were : 
Dr. Frank A. Beu, president, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; and Dr. J. Selby Thomas, 
president, Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, New York. 

At the business meeting reports of 
the committees on Legislation and 
Public Relations were presented by 
the respective chairmen and were ap- 
proved, 

The proposal to amend Article IV, 
Membership, of the I.E.A. Constitu- 
tion was approved. This amendment 
would have Division treasurers make 
an accounting to state headquarters 
not later than the fifteenth of each 
month covering dues collected the 
previous month. 

The Division rejected the proposal 
to amend Article VI, Officers, so as 
to provide for continuing contractual 
status for full-time employes of the 
association who have completed two 
years of successful probationary 
service. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Orvall Briggs, 
county superintendent of schools, Rushville ; 
vice-president, Ida J. Helfrich, principal, 
high school, Carthage; secretary, C. A. 
Gamble, community high school, Hull; 
treasurer, Mary B. Ingman, senior high 
school, Quincy. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Finance, Jeanne 
Trovillion, community high school, Griggs- 
ville, 43; Legislation, H. David Condron, 
high school, Quincy, ’44; Public Relations, 


J. H. Voshal!, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsfield, ’45. 


* * * 
Blackhawk Division 
Delegates to the legislative as- 
sembly of the Blackhawk Division 
met in Rock Island October 9 im- 
mediately following the annual fall 
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meeting. Proposals to amend the Divi- 
sion’s constitution were presented and 
ratified. They provide for publication 
of the treasurer’s report in the Divi- 
sion bulletin within a specified time, 
and make the term of delegates to the 
legislative assembly one year begin- 
ning November 1 following election. 
(Proposals to amend the I.E.A. Con- 
stitution were ratified at the spring 
meeiing of the delegate assembly 
April 28, 1942.) 

Mr. A. W. Boley, chairman of the 
legislative committee, recapitulated 
legislative gains during the period that 
he has held membership on the state 
committee as an introduction to pre- 
sentation of the state committee’s 
legislative proposals. Mr. L. O. Daw- 
son, finance chairman, described the 
budgeting procedure and finances of 
the state association, and urged pres- 
entation of a budget for action by the 
Division’s legislative assembly. Mr. 
Ross E. Dahl, chairman of the public 
relations committee, spoke of the pos- 
sibilities for showing the I.E.A. mov- 
ing picture, “Backing Up the Guns.” 

A committee to study a proposal 
that the Division legislative assembly 
go on record favoring legislation to 


include the kindergarten in the dis- 
tribution of state aid was appointed. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, P. J. Martin, senior 
high school, Rock Island; vice-president, C. 
R. Lash, Geneseo; secretary, Glen Stancliff, 
community high school, Aledo; treasurer, 
Harley N. Rohm, superintendent of schools, 
Cambridge. 

Executive ComMitTee.—A. W. Wood, 
principal, John Deere Junior High School, 
Moline; Fielding A. Smith, principal, com- 
munity high school, Viola; Grace Hoadley, 
high school, Cambridge. 

State ComMITTeEs.—Finance, L. O. 
Dawson, principal, United Township High 
School, East Moline, 43; Legislation, A. 
W. Boley, principal, Central School, Kewa- 
nee, 44; Public Relations, Ross E. Dahl, 
superintendent of schools, Joy, °45. 
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Southwestern Division 


The Southwestern Division held its 
representative assembly on March 28, 
1942 at the Collinsville Township 
High School. Attendance cards pre- 
sented by the delegates revealed 94 
percent attendance. President Oscar 
A. Schmitt, Waterloo, presided. Del- 
egates were addressed by Irving F. 
Pearson and L. R. Grimm of the 
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Illinois Education Association staff. 
Mr. Pearson reviewed recent ac- 
complishments of the association and 
urged the advancement of local units 
of organization as a method of en- 
larging the base of participation. Mr. 
Grimm discussed teacher welfare leg- 
islation. 

Two amendments to the Division 
constitution were ratified. The first 
provides for two meetings of the 
Division’s representative assembly 
yearly, the first to precede the I.E.A. 
annual méeting, and the second to 
precede the Division meeting. The 
second of the amendments ratified 
provides for the election of delegates 
and alternates to the I.E.A. meeting. 
A committee was appointed to work 
out a plan for rotating representation 
at the I.E.A. meeting among the dis- 
tricts electing assemblymen to the 
Division. 

President Schmitt asked for an ad- 
visory vote regarding the proposal to 
publish Southwestern School News as 
a supplement with ILLInors Epuca- 
TION. The delegates indicated their 
approval of such a plan. 

Mr. Blodgett, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee, expressed the 
committee’s approval of a plan of ro- 
tating the place of holding the dele- 
gate meetings. The delegates indicated 
that they would like to see the places 
of meeting rotated among the cities of 
the Division. The public relations 
chairman urged also that county or- 
ganizations for public relations pur- 
poses be perfected. 

The following amendments to the 
I.E.A. Constitution were approved by 
the Division: (1) amend Article IV, 
Membership, so as to provide that 
Division treasurers shall make an ac- 
counting to state headquarters not 
later than the fifteenth of each month 
covering dues collected the previous 
month; (2) amend Article VI, Offi- 
cers, so as to provide for continuing 
contractual status for full-time em- 
ployes of the association who have 
completed two years of successful 
probationary service. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Edna Garlich, 2218 
Edison Avenue, Granite City ; vice-president, 
Ned F. Carlton, county superintendent of 
schools, Chester; secretary, Lenore Huber, 
senior high school, East St. Louis; treas- 
urer, Carl J. Pearce, principal, Landsdowne 
Junior High School, East St. Louis. 

Executive CommittTee.—Chairman, H. 
R. Girhard, principal community high 
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school, Greenfield ; Parmer L. Ewing, super- 
intendent of schools, Alton; Clarence D. 
Blair, county superintendent of schools, 
Belleville. 

State CommittTees.—Finance, A. M. 
Wilson, superintendent of schools, Granite 
City, 43; Legislation, Lester Buford, super- 
intendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, ’44; Pub- 
lic Relations, Paul A. Grigsby, principal, 
high school, Granite City, ’45. 

Resolutions and platform of the 
Illinois Education Association were 
approved. 

The annual meeting of the mem- 
bership was held on Friday, April 10, 
at East St. Louis. Speakers were 
William Logan Gregory, Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, and Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

Miss Edna Garlich, chairman of the 
executive committee, who was in 
charge of arrangements for the meet- 
ing, presided. A long noon intermis- 
sion was provided so that sections 
wishing to have luncheon meetings 
might arrange for them. 

* * * 
Central Division 

The delegate assembly of the Cen- 
tral Division met at Normal, Satur- 
day, February 28, 1942 with Mr. 
Ernest Dickey, principal, township 


high school, Weldon, presiding. The 
delegates approved the platform and 
resolutions of the Illinois Education 
Association presented by Dr. C. A. 


DeYoung, Normal. The following 
amendments to the I.E.A. Constitu- 
tion were ratified: (1) to amend Ar- 
ticle 1V, Membership, so as to provide 
that Division treasurers shall make an 
accounting to state headquarters not 
later than the fifteenth of each month 
covering dues collected the previous 
month ; and (2) to amend Article VI, 
Officers, so as to provide for contin- 
uing contractual status for full-time 
employes of the association who have 
completed two years of successful pro- 
bationary service. 

The following officers were elected : 

Orricers.—President, C. H. Wright, su- 
perintendent of schools, Atlanta ; vice-presi- 
dent, William Brigham, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Bloomington; secretary- 
treasurer, Harry F Admire, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 

Executive ComMitTTEee.—Chairman, Mar- 
garet Davidson, 613 Empire Street, Bloom- 
ington, 43; C. A. McGinnis, principal, 
township high school, Pontiac, 44; O. H. 
Wisthuff, principal, township high school, 
Farmer City, ’45. 

State CommMitTees.—Finance, Monroe 
Melton, superintendent of schools, Normal, 
’44; Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, county 
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superintendent of schools, Lincoln, 45; Pub- 
lic Relations, C. A. DeYoung, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, ’43. 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Division membership was held on 
March 9, 1942 on the campus of IIli- 
nois State Normal University. Speak- 
ers were Roy L. Smith, Chicago, 
editor of the Christian Advocate; Dr. 
A. L. Sachar, Champaign, national 
director, Hillel Foundations. Mr. 
Smith gave two addresses: “The Re- 
ligious Roots of Democracy,” and 
“Educating American Youth for 
World Citizenship.” Dr. Sachar’s 
topic was “The World Today.” 

Seventeen sectional meetings for 
special interest groups were held at 
the conclusion of the second general 
session. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from Second Cover) 
tion, Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 
13, by Ellen C. Lombard. Paper. 25 pages 
Price, $0.10. 

America Builds a School System, a short 
history of education in the United States 
for later elementary and junior high-school 
students, Bulletin 1941, No. 12, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 53 pages. 
Price, $0.20. 

The State and the Preservice Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Vocational Education 
(Federally Aided Programs), Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 219, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, by Her- 
bert B. Swanson. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Paper. 138 
pages. Price, $0.20. 


Vocations 


“American Job Series,” Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Jobs in the Machine Shop, Occupational 
Monograph No. 27, by Ernest L. Bowman. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. Price, $0.60. 

Uncle Sam’s Fighting Men, Occupational 
Monograph No. 28, by Robert K. Burns 
and Lyle M. Spencer. Paper. Illustrated. 
56 pages. 

A Career in Engineering, Occupational 
Monograph No. 30, by Lowell O. Stewart. 
Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 

Your Personality and Your Job, Occu- 
pational Monograph No. 31, by Paul W. 
Chapman. Paper. Illustrated. 56 pages. 


Education and National Defense 


“Education and National Defense Series,” 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Our Country's Call to Service, Pamphlet 
No. 1, excerpts from public addresses and 
editorials by John W. Studebaker. Paper. 
24 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Government Sources of Information on 


National Defense. Pamphlet No. 2, by Hugh 


Russell Fraser. Paper. 50 pages. 
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Practicing Democracy in the College, 
Pamphlet No. 8, by John Lund. Paper. 31 
pages. Price, $0.20. 

Understanding the Other American Re- 
publics, Pamphlet No. 12, by Zoe A. 
Thralls. Paper. 32 pages. Price,~$0.20. 

How to Read the News, Pamphlet No. 
16, by Ruth Strang. Paper. 27 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

Guidance Problems in Wartime, Pam- 
phlet No. 18, by Warren K. Layton. Pa- 
per. 30 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Vocational Rehabilitation and National 
Defense, Pamphlet No. 19, by Robert E. 
Thomas. Paper. 23 pages. Price, $0.15. 

Helping the Foreign-Born Achieve Citi- 
senship, Pamphlet No. 21, by Mildred J. 
Wiese. Paper. 36 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Together We Serve, Pamphlet No. 24, 
by Olga Jones. Paper. 22 pages. Price, 
$0.15. 

Consumer Education 


War-Time Consumer Education, Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Volume 26, No. 109, 
November, 1942. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Consumer Education, An Annotated Bib- 
liography, by Edgar Dale and Norma Ver- 
non. Bureau of Educational Research, the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Pa- 
per. 35 pages. Price, $0.25. 

Some Principles of Consumer Education 
at the Secondary School Level, a report of 
a conference on consumer education in sec- 
ondary schools, June 3, 4, and 5, 1940, 
Washington, D. C. Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Pam- 
phiet No. 94. Paper. 42 pages. Price, $0.10. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Natural Science 


A Key to the Reptiles and Amphibians 
of illinois, by Fred R. Cagle, illustrations 
by Alyce J. Pulley. Contribution No. 5, 
Museum of Natural and Social Sciences, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages 
Price, $0.25. May be secured from College 
Bookstore, Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Vocational Agriculture 


Illinois Vocational Agriculture in a 
World at War. Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, State of Illinois, Springfield, Illinois. 
Paper. 16 pages. 


Books and Libraries 


Guide to Reading for High Schools, Mli- 
nois English Bulletin, Volume 29, No. 7, 
April, 1942, compiled by Bertha Carter and 
Essie Chamberlain. Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, Illinois. Pa- 
per. 53 pages. Price, single copies, $0.15; 
two copies, $0.25. 

Books We Like, Illinois English Bulletin, 
Volume 29, Nos. 5-6, compiled by Anna 
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Graham. Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana, Illinois. Paper. 56 
pages. Price, $0.25. Copies without cover 
are available for 10 cents each in orders of 
25 or more mailed to one address. 
Library Manual for Elementary Schools, 
compiled by Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois. Issued by Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian, and 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages. 


Social Studies 


“Basic Social Education Series.” Row, 
Peterson & Company, Evanston, IlIlinois. 

Manual for Intermediate Grade Teachers, 
covering a Teaching Unit Comprising 
Eight Unitexts. Paper. 31 pages. 

Manual for Junior High School Teach- 
ers, covering Two Teaching Units Com- 
prising Ten Unitexts. Paper. 63 pages. 


Geography of Australia,a course of study 
for intermediate grades, by Jerrine Mote. 
Australian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 22 pages. Free. 


Presents detailed outlines for six sug- 
gested units or problems. Also available is 
a well-illustrated handbook on Australia, 
published by the Australian National Pub- 
licity Association; a monthly bulletin Aus- 
tralia, sent upon request; films in both 
16mm and 35mm sound depicting various 
aspects of Australian life and war effort, 
available for limited periods or can be pur- 
chased outright. 


Inter-American Understanding 


Inter-American Friendship Through the 
Schools, Bulletin 1941, No. 10, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
by Verna A. Carley. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 61 pages. Price, $0.15. 


Our Neighbor Republics, A Selected List 
of Readable Books for Young People, Bul- 
letin 1942, No. 5, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, prepared by 
Nora E. Beust assisted by Eimile Sand- 
sten Lassalle and Jean Gardiner Smith. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 50 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

Industries, Products, and Transportation 
in Our Neighbor Republics, an Index and 
Bibliography, Bulletin 1942, No. 6, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 


compiled by Jewel Gardiner and Jean Gar- 
diner Smith under the direction of Nora 
Beust. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 39 
pages. Price, $0.10. 


School Plant 


Specification for Folding Chairs, Amer- 
ican Council on Education Studies, Series 
VII, School Plant Research, No. 1, Clar- 
ence Stephen Marsh, editor. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nutrition 


Fightin’ Food. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Paper. 
Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, single copies 
$0.10. In group orders of 20 or more copies 
for use in nutrition classes, there is a special 
price of 5 cents each. 


To meet the handbook needs of American 
housewives in wartime nutrition classes, the 
Foods Education Department of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company has just published an 
up-to-the-minute, forty-page nutrition guide, 
Fightin’ Food. Issued in the interest of our 
Government's National Nutrition Program, 
this authoritative but practical guide for 
sound food habits in the home has been made 
available free to all nutrition class teachers. 


Deserving special mention are the compre- 
hensive, easy-to-read vitamin and mineral 
charts, sugar-saving hints, suggestions for 
thrifty food buying and patriotic food saving, 
and twenty-one wartime menus and thirty 
wartime recipes. 


The Home Front 


How to Win on the Home Front, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 72, 1942. Provides 
basic materials for club study program on 
topics: Spend Less—Save More; Paying 
for the War; How to Check Inflation; Ac- 
tion on the Home Front. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
Price, $0.10. 
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School administrators in all the states from Maine 
to Californie inclusive are requesting that we rec- 
ommend teachers to them for their teaching staffs. 
We are interested in further registration of teach- 
ers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have 
in mind continued advancement in the teaching 
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Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIlinois. 
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To the Teachers—reus or wreresr 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND Superintendent 


ee serving as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for eight years, I 
am now turning over that office to my 
successor, Vernon L. Nickell. As 
I view those years of service in retro- 
spect, I see definite gains for educa- 
tion in Illinois. These improvements 
are the result of a unified effort on the 
part of all individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in education— includ- 
ing the school children themselves. 
County superintendents, school of- 
ficers, school administrators, class- 
room teachers, and many others have 
worked together to provide better 
schools for all the children of all the 
people. They have co-operated with 
the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and my office has co-oper- 
ated with them. Through this mutual 
effort the schools of Illinois are on the 
march, and it is my belief they will 
continue to meet the needs of each 
succeeding generation in a progres- 
sively better way. 

It is with a certain degree of satis- 
faction that I note the improvement 
during the past eight years in the cur- 
ricular offerings of the school; in the 
preparation and professional growth 
of the teachers; in the quality of in- 
struction ; in the buildings and educa- 
tional equipment ; in the financial sup- 
port of public education; and in the 
school and community relationships. 
These and related improvements, en- 
couraged through the over-all program 
of “Recognition,” which was extended 
to include the elementary as well as 
the high school, have meant a richer 
and fuller experience for the thou- 
sands of boys and girls in the schools 
of Illinois—the boys and girls who are 
“the tomorrow of America and the 
hope of democracy.” 

These are trying times. The schools 
have met the demands of the present 
emergency in a splendid way. But 
greater crises lie ahead in the immedi- 
ate future. The schools must and the 
schools will meet the challenge. I am 
confident of this because my experi- 
ence as Superintendent has strength- 
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ened my faith in the school system and 
in its teachers, administrators and of- 
ficials. 

In turning over the duties of this 
office to my successor I cannot wish 
him anything better than that the pu- 
pils, parents, teachers and school offi- 
cers shali give him the same loyal sup- 
port which they have given me during 
my term of office. 

I congratulate my successor upon 
the great opportunities for service 
which lie ahead. I sincerely thank all 
of you for your splendid support in 
the past and I urge you to continue 
that support in increased measure for 
the new administration, to the end 
that educational opportunities may be 
further improved and equalized for the 
boys and girls of Illinois—Joun A. 
WIELAND 


* ” * 


CHECK LIST FOR SIGHT 
CONSERVATION 


The following check list for sight 
conservation is taken from Better 
Elementary Schools issued by John 
A. Wieland, Superintendent. of Public 
Instruction, as Circular No. 333, 1941. 


1. Advocate comprehensive eye examina- 
tions and prescriptions by competent eye- 
sight specialists at least equivalent to effort 
spent on dental hygiene. 

2. Provide special supervision of instruc- 
tion, materials, and lighting for pupils with 
poor eyesight. 

3. Eliminate small, fine details from see- 
ing tasks in all grades. 

4. Provide seats and desks conducive to 
good posture and sight conservation. 

5. Teach and enforce good habits in bodi- 
ly posture and use of the eyes. 

6. Provide large window areas properly 
located. 

7. Have good window shades or Vene- 
tian blinds and use them properly. 


8. Provide a good, modern artificial light- 
ing system in the school. One that will, (1) 
redirect light, (2) increase diffusion, (3) 
soften shadows, (4) tone down excessive 
brilliancy, (5) have good mechanical con- 
struction, and (6) have good electrical con- 
struction. 

9. Make sure artificial lighting is used 
where and when daylight is insufficient. 
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10. Keep the lighting system working ef- 
ficiently through proper maintenance. 

11. Check illumination periodically with 
a light meter. 

12. Finish ceilings with light ivory or 
eggshell white. 

13. Finish walls with very light tints. 
Wainscot may be slightly darker, prefer- 
ably stippled or mottled. 

14. Keep ceiling and wall surfaces clean. 

15. Eliminate shiny surfaces which re- 
flect light-producing glares. 

16. Advocate good light for study at 
home. 

17. Eliminate reading of 
blackboard from seats. 

18. Locate and turn desks for best utiliza- 
tion of natural light. 

19. Cover one set of windows to get 
unilateral lighting. 

20. Place children to secure maximum 
benefits of lighting (diagonal seating, win- 
dows at right of left-handed pupils, etc.). 


writing on 
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SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
(Continued from page 146) 


It is entirely possible that in-service 
assistance to the rural teacher on the 
part of the teachers colleges may be 
increased as their enrollments are still 
further reduced by the selective serv- 
ice and other wartime demands. 

In Illinois the total supply of county 
and rural supervisors has not been ad- 
equate to meet even needs of peacetime, 
when the annual increment of new 
teachers was small. State funds allotted 
the county superintendents’ offices for 
expenses, while frequently utilized for 
supervision, have been insufficient, and 
only the abler counties under present 
Constitutional tax limitations can fi- 
nance an effective program of super- 
vision without state aid. In some 
counties the superintendent has orga- 
nized a voluntary co-operative effort 
of school districts to employ super- 
visors in special fields. 

“Now shortages of supervisory per- 
sonnel have become intensified by the 
difficulties of calling together groups 
which represent special needs or in- 
terests for an entire county,” the Com- 
mittee on Rural Education reminds 
us, while “added to these difficulties is 
the fact that the chief county school 
officer must devote much of his time 
to the co-ordination of activities con- 
nected with the rural school’s part in 
the war effort .. .” 

With this picture before it, the com- 
mittee offers the following recommen- 
dations : 

a) The states should be urged to restudy 
the problem of the training of emergency 
rural supervisors. Where feasible, provision 
should be made for short-time, apprentice 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Worthy Homes, America’s Stren¢th 
By Mes. Christian Koch 


2 RAISE the standards of home life” 
has been one of the objectives of the 
parent-teacher association from its 
beginning. Now more than ever the 
association realizes that as parents we 
must make our homes worthy and fit 
to perform the tasks confronting them 
as a vital part of our Nation at war; 
worthy and fit to meet the challenge 
of responsibility on the home front 
in the winning of the war and the 
ensuing problems of peace and post- 
war adjustment. A worthy home per- 
forms certain definite functions for 
the welfare of its members—physical, 
mental, and moral. 


Welfare of Members 


It provides nutritious meals, bought 
and prepared economically and care- 
fully, and takes every other needed 
precaution to keep the family physic- 
ally fit. To that end its members, 
young and old, attend health classes 
and take up nutrition courses, home 
nursing and first aid, and consumer 
education. 

The worthy home plans intelligently 
for the work, rest, and relaxation of 
its members. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation urges that as adults we develop 
an inner security that will enable us 
to face life squarely while performing 
the essential routine tasks of every- 
day living, and that will express itself 
in poise when confronted with the 
stress of modern times, thus lessening 
the mental and emotional strain on 
children. The worthy home preserves 
an atmosphere that gives children a 
feeling of security and safety, a feeling 
of being wanted and loved. Fortified 
with the sympathy and understanding 
of his parents and the knowledge of 
their steadfastness, the child can face 
dangers, stress and strain with equa- 
nimity. 

The worthy home is a place where 
older children and adults too may find 
relaxation, quiet and rest. Children as 
well as adults must participate, on 
their various age levels, in war activ- 
ities both inside and outside the home. 
The more these are accepted as a part 
of each day’s tasks the less they upset 
the home. 

Above all the worthy home keeps 
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intolerance and hatred out of the 
hearts of children and youth, and 
most of all out of the words and ac- 
tions of its adult members. No victory 
of our armed forces will be worth 
while if it is bought at the price of 
intolerance and hatred. All hopes of a 
lasting peace will vanish if hatred sits 
at the peace table. 

Even graver than its responsibility 
for physical and mental safeguards is 
the home’s obligation to provide a 
morally wholesome and spiritually in- 
spiring environment. 

The parents in the home are the 
child’s first teachers. Long before he 
enters school, he forms many of his 
lasting attitudes and acquires a foun- 
dation for his philosophy of life. To 
the home falls the major portion of 
the effort to inculcate in the child the 
principles of faith, honor, integrity, 
reverence, and love of his fellowmen. 

No longer can the home neglect the 
importance of the church and the 
fundamentals of religior in the life 
of the child. Without belief in the ul- 
timate triumph of right over wrong, it 
is difficult to see how the child is 
going to maintain his equilibrium in 
this turbulent world. 


Co-operation with School 


Still another objective which the 
parent-teacher association sets for the 
home is that of closer co-operation 
with the school. The worthy home is 
informed on the aims and purposes 
of the school and the newer trends 
and methods in education and stands 
ready to take up the cudgels, if need 
be, so that the gains for education, 
which have been won through such 
earnest effort, shall not be endangered 
in the stress of war and defense ex- 
penditures. It stands opposed to any 
curtailment of the school program 
which would be permanently detri- 
mental to our children. It aims to 
protect the right of every child to an 
education for citizenship and life, in 
the free public schools. 

Another aspect of this co-operation 
was well presented by a certain school 
superintendent in addressing a parent- 
teacher group recently regarding some 
responsibilities that parents might as- 





sume which would make for a better 
child-teacher-school relationship. 
Parents, he said, ought to teach the 
child the meaning of discipline; how 
to work and carry on sustained effort ; 
that honest money is the result of 
work. The home ought to teach the 
child better manners and common 
courtesies. It should train him to be 
self-reliant and should create an en- 
vironment that encourages learning 
and creative thinking. Parents ought 
to work and play with their children. 


Social Responsibility 


The worthy home must be socially 
responsible. This means that it must 
take its place in the community, un- 
derstand community needs, and as- 
sume an active part in meeting them 
to the end that the community may be 
a desirable place in which a child may 
grow up. The family in a worthy 
home becomes interested in city gov- 
ernment and law enforcement in order 
that children and youth may be pro- 
tected from physical and moral haz- 
ards and that cultural opportunities 
and wholesome recreation may be 
provided. . 

Finally, the worthy home is a demo- 
cratic unit. Here, indeed, the funda- 
mental principles of the right of the 
individual, the rule of what is best for 
the majority with respect for the right 
of the minority, can first not so much 
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be taught as absorbed by actually liv- 
ing them. Love and understanding of 
democracy cannot be learned in a 
home where either a parent or a child 
is an autocrat. 


Co-operation with Other 
Community Agencies 

In conclusion, no home, however 
worthy, can perform its tasks in 
health, moral and spiritual guidance 
alone. It needs the help and co-opera- 
tion of the schools, the churches, and 
the other homes in the community. 
It needs the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Mrs. William Kletzer, president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teacher, has said: 


. From every point of view—economic, 
religious, social, cultural—our basic prob- 
lem at present is to learn how to work 
together as tirelessly and effectively for the 
common welfare in times of peace as we 
instinctively do in times of war. 

This, then, is our foundation for the 
ideal community. And its true conception 
and creation must rest upon a common un- 
derstanding. To make possible such an 
understanding at all levels of community 
life is a task peculiarly suited to the P.T.A., 
a democratic organization grounded in uni- 
ty, in freedom of thought and expression, 
and in total avoidance of partisanship, sec- 
tarianism, or commercialism. The parent- 
teacher movement is a concerted, intelligent 
effort toward solution of all problems in- 
volving child welfare. Its ends are clear to 
the whole community, for each of them 
implies the community’s good and gives am- 
ple opportunity for the exercise of com- 
munity initiative in the discharge of com- 
mon social tasks.* 

Linking worthy home with worthy 
home, the parent-teacher association 
draws all agencies in the community 
together for constructive building in 
the interests of the children in their 
midst and for maintaining America’s 
strength on the home front. 

*Kletzer, Virginia Merges. “The P.T.A. Keeps 
Faith with America,” Community Life in a Democ- 


racy. a National as of Parents and 
Teachers, 1942, page 207 
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SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
(Continued from page 158) 
training of selected, experienced classroom 
teachers as supervisors during the early 
months of the school year of 1942-43. This 
training should be recognized by a suitable 
temporary license or certificate. 

b) The whole program of recruitment, 
selection, and apprentice training should be 
co-ordinated through some single state 
agency which would be preferably the state 
department of education, but might in some 
instances be the state teacher education 
council or the university system. 

c) The financing of this program should 
be urged as a first charge against state 
funds set aside to meet wartime needs; in 
the absence of such appropriations the plan 
for support should be consistent with the 
state’s plan for meeting its obligations for 
common school education. 

d) The plan for financing this program 
should include provision during the training 
period for maintenance, travel, and intensive 
conferences of all persons assisting and par- 
ticipating in the emergency training pro- 
gram. 

e) The foundations and other agencies 
which are now giving assistance and guid- 
ance to the preparation of supervisors and 
to the support of county or state programs 
of supervision should be urged to increase 
their efforts for 1942-’43 and for such addi- 
tional years as experience seems to justify. 

f) The apprentice training of prospective 
supervisors should be planned in part to 


Calendar 


FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 

27 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, seventy-third annual con- 


vention. St. Louis, Missouri, February 
27 to March 4, 1943. 





provide for participation in recreation and 
health programs and in school-community 
activities as well as in the more conven- 
tional classroom procedures. 

g) Those charged with educational plan- 
ning in the various states should be urged 
to consider the problem of effective re- 
fresher courses of regular-year type to meet 
such needs of returning and new teachers 
as can be supplied by the staff members of 
the teacher education institutions in col- 
laboration with persons of adequate back- 
ground already in the field. In setting up 
these plans established peacetime controls 
such as “residence” credit, “upper division” 
hours, and duplication by title and number 
with regular-year, campus courses should 
be secondary considerations. 

h) The trend toward county-wide four- 
or five-day conferences before the opening 
of school should be encouraged. 

i) Institutions should be encouraged to 
conduct off-campus summer workshops 
where feasible for the new and returning 
teachers of a given county or area. 





American Seating Company’s No. 674 
all-service wood folding chair, factory sub- 
stitute for the company’s all-steel folding 
chair, which the manufacturer offers as an 
excellent solution to an acute shortage of 


January 1943 


types of every kind. Also illustrated is the 
all-wood American Universal Table, which 
in combination with the all-service wood 
folding chair provides a wide range of util- 
ity for school use in classrooms, library, 
study halls and cafeteria. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 130) 


Her experience, which includes field work 
with the St. Louis Visiting Nurses Associ- 
ation and with the Minneapolis Family Wel- 
fare Service, qualifies Miss Hartley for the 
social work of the S.I.N.U. Child Guidance 


Bureau. 
Heads Eastern Illinois 
Schoolmasters 


Mr. Edgar L. Harden, principal of the 
Charleston High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club at its annual fall meeting held at the 
U. S. Grant Hotel in Mattoon on the eve- 
ning of November 14. About fifty school 
men from eastern Illinois were present. The 
program consisted of a discussion of prob- 
lems confronting the schools during this 
war period and a consideration of means 
whereby the schools can make more effec- 
tive contributions. Other officers chosen for 
the current year were: vice-president, Sam 
Arbuckle, county superintendent - elect of 
Edgar County; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam H. Zeigel, E.1.S.T.C.; and member of 
the Executive Committee, E. R. Britton, 
superintendent of schools, Effingham. 


Joins Eastern Faculty 


Mr. Edgar C. Little of Chariton, Iowa 
has accepted a position in the chemistry de- 
partment at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College to take over the work of 
Dr. Walter Albert, who resigned to accept 
a position at the Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania, State Teachers College. 

Mr. Little assumed his teaching duties at 
the beginning of the winter quarter. 


Commerce Instructor 


Mrs. F. B. Humphrey of Waverly, Iowa 
has taken over her duties in the commerce 
department at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, where she is teaching the 
classes taught by Lieutenant James M. 
Thompson, head of the commerce depart- 
ment, who left November 14 for Noroton 
Heights, Connecticut. Mrs. Humphrey has 
been teaching commerce in the Waverly 
(Iowa) High School since 1938. 


Release Placement Report 


More than three-fourths of the 400 stu- 
dents graduated from Illinois State Normal 
University in 1942 are now teaching, ac- 
cording to a final placement report released 
by Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of the 
appointments bureau. Fifteen percent of the 
graduates entered military service and de- 
fense work, although only 19 percent are 
men. 

Two placement records fell in 1942 when 
the office received 2,268 calls for teachers 
and assisted 367 former students and grad- 
uates of other years to obtain new positions. 
Registrants with the bureau accepted new 
assignments in 12 different states and 55 
Illinois counties. 


Acting Commerce Head 


Earl S. Dickerson, assistant professor 
of commerce at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, has been appointed head 
of the commerce department during the ab- 


sence of Lieutenant James M. Thompson in 
military service. 

Dr. Dickerson joined the faculty of the 
Teachers College in the fall of 1935 and 
organized the commerce department in the 
high school. In 1938 he was transferred to 
the college department, which position he 
has held since that time. 


Hold Invitational Debate 
Tournament 


Colleges and universities in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, and Minnesota have 
entered teams in the eleventh annual Invi- 
tational Debate Tournament at Illinois 
State Normal University January 15 and 1c. 

Coe College of Iowa won the women’s 
division championship last year while a 
team from Augustana College placed first 
in the men’s division. No separate divisions 
have been scheduled this year, and all de- 
bates will ke open to both men and women. 
In addition there will be three rounds of 
oratory and discussion. 

International organizations for the post- 
war period will be the subject of debate and 
discussion. 


Appointed to Educational 
Policies Commission 

Among four new members recently ap- 
pointed to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is Francis L. Bacon, superintendent, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois. Other new members are: Edwin 
A. Lee, dean, school of education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; George D. 
Stoddard, commissioner of education, Al- 
bany, New York, and Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington. These 
members will serve for two years beginning 
January 1, 1943. 


War Bond Sales 


In a nine-day War Savings Bond and 
Stamp campaign Milford Township High 
School sales totalled $16,357.40, an average 
of $83.83 per student, Principal John K. 
Clayton reports. Incomplete returns indi- 
cated that the Milford school placed first in 
the county-wide drive sponsored by the 
Iroquois County Teachers Association. 


1942 REVENUE ACT 
(Continued from page 136) 
taxable income it would be to his 
advantage to use the simplified form. 
Where gross income includes rents or 
royalties, the optional form can not 

be used. 





Conclusion 

This discussion is not intended to 
be a comprehensive coverage of the 
income tax for individuals, but only to 
point out some significant differences 
between the Revenue Acts of 1941 
and 1942. The author presupposes 
that the reader knows the general 
principles of filling in Form 1040, 
since teachers have been required to 
file returns for the past three years. 
The author realizes that the exemp- 
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GET A CAREER JOB 


Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1943 
job with the United States Government? Make 
a career of government service. Have the income 
justified by your education. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept A-226, Rochester, N. Y 
—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list of 
positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 





tions may have been sufficiently high, 
in some instances, to eliminate the 
necessity of filing. 

This year, however, practically 
every teacher will have to file a re- 
turn. For the one who has never filed 
a return or who wishes further read- 
ing on the subject of income tax ref- 
erence may be made to any of a num- 
ber of good sources. For the detailed 
mechanical instruction of filling in the 
specific forms or for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the various exemptions, 
credits, and deductions three very 
good references are: Your Income 
Tax, published by Simon and, Schus- 
ter, New York City; Federal Tax Ac- 
counting, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Chicago; and Federal Tax 
Course, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. 





HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE? 
(Continued from page 134) 


ican education in national scope, it is 
doubtful if it should recommend to 
the local school the ways by which 
such functions are to be carried over 
into school practice and action. In its 
present action, the commission needs 
to be reminded of its own repeated 
editorial pleas in recent years for dem- 
ocratic procedures in school opera- 
tion. 

High-school teachers and principals 
have been drawn closer and closer to 
the Junior and Senior students and 
their parents in an advisory capacity 
since Pearl Harbor, so many and so 
vital seem to be the guidance decisions 
to be made. In thinking through the 
matter of advanced training and the 
opportunities for it in wartime, it will 
be quite natural for teachers and par- 
ents to doubt the advisability of rush- 
ing a youngster away from home be- 
fore he has had time to receive the 
good that the Senior year of high 
school has to offer him. 
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SCIENCE OF ELEMENTS OF 


PRE-FLIGHT PRE-FLIGHT 
AERONAUTICS AERONAUTICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The two basic pre-flight-aeronautics textbooks in the 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 
PREPARED BY EXPERTS : SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 
SUCCESSFULLY AT WORK TODAY 


in thousands of classrooms preparing hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans for the air. Choose the Science or the Elements 
— depending on your course of study in aeronautics. 


This integrated series of twenty books not only provides the basic 
course in pre-flight aeronautics, but also orients the high-school 
youth of today for the air age. The books in mathematics, geography, 
literature, socia] studies, and biology complement the regular courses 


Prepared with the codperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the Aviation Education in these subjects. Books for teacher education, and teachers’ man- 
Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia uals are also included. 

University and Teachers College of the University 

of Nebraska. Sponsored by The Institute of The Aero- 

nautical Sciences. 


New York ° Boston ° Chicego ° Delles 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta . Sen Francisco 




















TRAINING FOR VICTORY 


* ELECTRICITY — Based on the outlines prepared by the War De- 
* MACHINES partment, these five books provide the necessary 


* SHOPWORK preinduction training in fundamentals. 
* RADIO 


* AUTO- 
MECHANICS tical experience in the classroom and in industry. 


READY FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Each author is an authority in his field with prac- 

















